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TEACHING GUIDE 
Based on Materials in This Issue 


Taming the Atom (p. 8) 

New Frontiers in Atomic Uses (p. 9) 
Uranium Millionaires (pp. 10, 11) 

The Tooth of the Great One (pp. 12-15) 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
Concepts Developed in the Theme Article 
Atomic energy is the greatest known form of energy and 
can be produced almost anywhere in limitless supply. 
Although its first use was as a deadly weapon, atomic 
energy can be used for many peacetime purposes. Last sum- 
mer Congress passed a law which encourages private indus- 
try to help develop atomic uses. 


Ways to Use the Unit on Atomic Energy 
VOCABULARY STUDY 

Assignment for several students especially interested in 
science. 

To the pupils: An explanation of certain words and phrases 
will help the class understand the article on atomic energy. 
Will you select those terms from the article, write them on 
the board, and be prepared to give a brief explanation be- 
fore the article is read aloud? 


ORAL READING 


To the teacher: An understanding of atomic energy is 
needed to read news of world happenings. Since it is difficult 
to comprehend, plan to allow plenty of time for discussion 
as each paragraph is read aloud. The material may be used 
over several weeks’ time instead of one or two sessions. Ask 
science-minded students to act as student-teachers and clarify 
any points which confuse their classmates. 


New Frontiers in Atomic Uses 
KEEP A RECORD 


To the pupils: The article mentions just a few of the ways 
in which atomic energy is used to help mankind. Radio and 
newspapers have reported many others. What ones have you 
heard of? Let us make a chart and add to it each neve con- 
structive use as we learn of it. 


Uranium Millionaires 


To the pupils: We have all read of people setting out to 
make a fortune hunting gold and other minerals. After read- 
ing the article, how good do you think your chances would 
be of being successful in the hunt for uranium? What did 
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you learn which would make you hesitate to become a 
uranium prospector? 


SPELLING QUIZ 

Aim: To build an expanding vocabulary. 

To the pupils: Atomic energy is going to play an increas- 
ingly important part in our lives. In order to be able to read 
about new developments and understand what you read, it 
will be necessary to add new words to your spelling, reading, 
and writing vocabularies. Appoint a committee of your class- 
mates to select words connected with atomic energy that 
will be valuable for you to know how to spell. 

The committee will look up the meaning of the words 
and check the spelling carefully. Then they will put the list 
on the board for you to copy. They will be prepared to give 
the meaning of any word on the list. 

When sufficient time has been allowed for you to study 
the list, one af the committee will conduct a spelling quiz. 
Such a list might contain some of the following words: 


atom reactor lead 
controlled 
electricity 
production 


atomic deposits 


energy prospector 
uranium boom 
drilling 
equipment 
claim 


measured 


explosion commission 
radioactive 
fuel concrete 
geology invisible 
battery tTansistor 


hydrogen 


substances 


DISCUSSION 

To the teacher: After the various articles pertaining to 
atomic energy have been read, open a general discussion 
with questions such as the following: 

1. Which of the uses explained in “Taming the Atom” 
and “New Frontiers in Atomic Uses” appeals to you as 
promising to be helpful to all people? Why? 

2. The atomic-powered submarine, Nautilus, has been 
given wide publicity. What are some of the features which 
make it different from other submarines? 


Tooth of the Great One 
ORAL READING 


Aims: |. To enjoy a good story. 

2. To permit smaller groups of students to work together 
on a project. 

3. To blend several people’s work into a unified whole. 

To the teacher: Ask several of the better readers in the 
class to prepare sections of the story to read aloud. Each 
should read his section silently first and agree on the pro- 
nunciation of unusual words. Then they may come before 
the class and read the story aloud, each reader coming in 
smoothly as his part occurs. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


November 17, 1954 
Theme Article: French Morocco 
How We Live in French Morocco 
Short Story: An Indian Thanksgiving 


November 24, 1954 
(No issue—Thanksgiving) 


December 1, 1954 


Theme Article: Alaska 











Suggest they notice how the story grows in excitement as 
the tension mounts to a climax. In their reading they should 
impart that excitement to their audience. 


OUTGROWTHS., 

Art: Find pictures of Seminole Indians, showing their dis- 
tinctive type of dress. Show the kinds of homes they live in. 
If possible, find examples of their crafts. Find scenes show- 
ing the swamp lands of Florida. 

Music: Find and play records of Indian music. Improvise 
a war dance based on the description given in the story. 

Written English: Write a paragraph on one of the fol- 
lowing topics: 

1. The superstition connected with the fossil tooth. 

2. Why Little Knife no longer considered Matt his friend. 

What Indian warfare meant in frontier days. 


W 


3. 
4. The chief commands Little Knife to question Matt. 
rite their conversation. 

5. 


What the Indians planned in their meeting while Matt 
lay a prisoner in the hut. 


SCENES TO PANTOMIME 


To the pupils: You know pantomime means showing in 
action without words what someone is doing or saying. It 
requires great concentration on the part of the actor and 
the audience, for both must use their imaginations. Here 
are some scenes that can be done in pantomime: 

I. Walking through the woods, Matt hears the Indian 
drums, is horrified as he realizes what they mean. He starts 
to run, then remembers his father’s teachings. Reluctantly 
he moves cautiously toward the village. 

Il. The chief watches Matt being dragged toward him. 
He quiets the braves, orders Matt to be searched, and then 
starts to question him. 

Find other parts that would make good pantomimes. 





Ten Questi 





for a Five Quiz 

1. What is the full name of the new seven-nation Euro- 
pean defense alliance of which the initials are “WEU”? 
(Western European Union) 

2. The Saar has large deposits of what mineral? (coal) 

3. In what state is the newly-opened toll road known as 
the “Thruway”? (New York) 

4. What explosive was invented by the man who gave the 
Nobel Prize fund? (dynamite) 

5. What state is the scene of the story, 
the Great One”? (Florida) 

6. Is a substance that gives off atomic rays said to be 
radioactive, explosive, or reactionary? (radioactive) 

7. If “A-bomb” means “atomic bomb,” what does “H- 
bomb” mean? (hydrogen bomb) 

8. What metal is the chief source of atomic energy? 
(uranium ) 


“The Tooth of 


9. Have the chief U. S. deposits of uraninm been found 


in New England, the Mississippi Valley, or the Rocky Moun- 
tain region? (Rocky Mountain region) 

10. What branch of the U. S. military service celebrates 
its 179th birthday November 10? (U. S. Marines) 





Answers to Nov. 10 Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-paw; 4-law; 7-taxi; 8-Ohio; 10-wield; 12-and; 13- 
on; 14-leg; 16-ed.; 17-tri; 19-ads.; 21-Pa.; 22-R. I.; 23-Tom; 24- 
fee; 26-we; 27-ski; 29-as; 3l-ant; 33-pearl; 35-room; 37-lily; 38- 
Rep.; 39-dry. 

DOWN: l1-paint; 2-axe; 3-Williams; 4-lo; 5-aha; 6-wines; 7- 
two; 9-odd; 1l-de; 15-Garfield; 18-R. P. O.; 20-die; 23-tenor; 
25-early; 26-war; 28-K. P.; 30-sly; 32-toe; 34-air; 36-M. P. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 

1. NOSE FOR NEWS (36 points): 1-b; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 5-a; 
6-a. 

2. ABOUT ATOMS (28 points): l-uranium; 2-Hiroshima; 3- 
Russians; 4-hydrogen; 5-nuclear reactor; 6-Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; 7-radioactive rays. 

3. ATOMIC PAY DIRT (36 points): 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T; 
6-T. 
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Tools for Teachers 


Antarctica 
Dec. 8 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Britain and Antarctica (ID 815), 1953, free, 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

BOOKS: Snow, Ice and Penguins, by Charles Lee, $4 (Dodd, 
1950). The White Continent, by T. R. Henry, $3.75 (Sloane, 
1950). Exploring with Byrd, by R. E. Byrd, $3.75 (Putnam, 1937). 

ARTICLES: “Big Push to Antarctica,’ Newsweek, Oct. 11, 
1954. “Antarctic Claims,” by D. W. Heron, Foreign Affairs, July, 
1954. “Iceberg Manners: British and Argentine Ships in Antarctic 
Waters,” Time, March 29, 1954. “Last Continent,” by E. Bunster, 
Americas, July, 1953. “Land of Eternal Snow and Ice,” Science 
Digest, Dec., 1953. 

FILMS: Antarctic Expedition, 18 minutes, free loan, Motion 
Picture Section, Office of Public Information, Executive Office of 
the Secretary, Navy Dept., Washington 25, D. C. U. S. Navy ex- 
pedition in 1946-47—mapping vast areas, discovery of new peaks 
and mountains, testing cold-weather equipment. Life in the Ant- 
arctic, 11 minutes, sale or rent, Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison 


Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Expedition to Antarctica, 20 minutes, . 


long term lease, Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd 


St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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MECHANICAL HANDS 
for the “‘Atomic Age’’ 


Cover Story, page 6 


Theme article on atomic energy—See page 8 




































Great new 3-in-! offer! World’s first 
“digest” of best loved music... plus 
automatic “Victrola” phonograph and 
booklet — only $39.95! 


Imagine! You just relax and J/isten 
your way to a knowledge of the 
classics —with the new RCA Victor 
Listener's Digest 3-in-1 offer! And 
what a bargain! You get all this for 
only $39.95: 


First, The Listener's Digest Album— 
the world’s first digest of great music. 
Twelve masterpieces have been so 
skillfully condensed that, like stories 
in a “‘digest’’ magazine, nothing seems 
to have been left owt! Here, captured 
on 10 RCA Victor “45 EP”’ records, 
is the real cream of the music—all its 


Beethoven t 

Fiedie Bost f he Franck: mphon 
Symphony t Grieg: ncerto in A 
Vict me ‘ Beethoven: ror 
Chicago Syme v Dvorak: 
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Listener's Digest with portable mode! 45£Y 


“That’s Grieg’s ‘Concerto in A Minor’”’ 
(And last week | 


excitement, color, mood, enchant- 
ment. 


Second, this 3-in-1 offer includes an 
automatic “Victrola” 45 phonograph 
featuring RCA Victor’s famous 
“Golden Throat” tone system. So 
easy to play, achild can touch a but- 
ton and stage a concert almost two 
hours long! Ideal for playing your 
favorite 45 “pop’’ records, too. 


Third, there is a 42-page musical en- 
joyment guide — program notes, 
lives of the composers. 


Never before has great music been 
made friendlier, easier to 

like and learn. Hear the (3) ~ 
Listener's Digest at your ay 
RCA Victor dealer’s! esse 


y $54.95. 


12 MUSICAL MASTERPIECES ... PERFORMED BY “THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS” 
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Automatic “Victrola” 45 phonogroph 
Formerly sold alone for $34.95! 





10 RCA Victor “45 EP” records condensing !2 - 
great classics. In complete album form worth $60! 


42-page musical enjoyment guide. No extro charge. 
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Read these tips from 





JOHN R. WOODEN 


BASKETBALL COACH, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


on 


“how to shape up 
for winning games” 


“The players who win games,” says one who knows — Coach 
John Wooden, “are those who can play at top speed. Put on the 
pressure from start to finish. Wear down and thus outplay even 
superior opponents. 


“To build this kind of winning stamina, I recommend the 


following eating habits: 


1. “Eat at least two hours before working out. Eat slowly. Don’t 
bolt your food down and rush out. 


2. “Eat three regular meals at regular times. 


3. “Avoid excess of starchy foods, sweets. They add pounds, 
not stamina. 


4. “Eat basic high-protein foods for breakfast — like meat, milk, 
eggs, and Quaker Oats. Protein gives you greater strength and 
staying power. (And oatmeal gives you more of this muscle- 
building protein than any other leading cereal.*) 


5. “After practice or a game, go home and rest. Wait an hour 
before eating.” 


*HIGH-PROTEIN MENUS AND RECIPES FREE insipe 


QUAKER OATS 


America’s most popular cereal .. . hot or cold 





Mother's Oats and Quaker Oats 


are exactly the same 
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CALLING ALL ART STUDENTS 


to honors offered by the 1955 SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS! 





Your teacher’s selection of your painting or sculp. 
ture or poster for submission to Scholastic Art 
Awards is an honor in itself. Then there’s the 
opportunity of having it displayed in a regional 
show . . . and even in the National High School 
Art Exhibition at Carnegie Institute! Thousands 
of gold achievement keys, national awards totaling 
$15,000, and 140 scholarships await the talented 
students. 


You are eligible if you are in grades 7 through 
12. And if you are a senior, you are also eligible 
for a scholarship. For complete details, ask your 
art teacher or write for rules book to Scholastic 


Art Awards, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


The following schools and colleges generously offer tuition scholarships: 


Ad-Art Studio School, Pittsburgh 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

American Academy of Art, Chicago 

Arizona State College. Tempe (2 scholarships) 

Art Academy of Cincinnati (3 scholarships) 

Art Career School, New York 

Art Center Association, Louisville 

Art Center School, Los Angeles (2 scholarships) 

Art School of Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts 

Art Students League of New York 

Atlanta Art Institute 

Boston Museum School (2 scholarships) 

Bradley Univ. College of Fine Arts, Peoria 

Burnley School of Art and Design, Seattle 

california College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland 

alifornia School of Fine Arts. San Francisco 

arnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh (College of Fine 
Arts, Painting & Design Dept.—2 scholarships; Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College—1 scholarship) 

‘artoonists & Illustrators School, New York (2 scholarships) 
thicago Academy of Fine Arts 

‘houinard Art Institute, Los Angeles (3 scholarships) 
‘leveland Institute of Art (2 scholarships) 

‘olorado Springs Fine Arts Center School 

‘olorado State College of Education at Greeley 

columbus Art School (2 scholarships) 


~~ 


ee 


— 


Famous Artists Schools, Westport, Conn. 

Fort Wayne Art School 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
Hartford Art School 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 

Institute of Design, Illinois Inst. of Technology, Chicago 
Jamesine Franklin School of Prof. Arts, New York 
John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis (2 scholarships) 
Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex. (2 scholarships) 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore 

McDowell Designing School, New York 

Meinzinger Art School, Detroit 

Memphis Academy of Arts (2 scholarships) 

Minneapolis School of Art 


Modern School of Fashion and Design, Boston 

Moore Institute of Art, Science & Industry, Philadelphia 
Museum Art School, Portland, Ore. 

National Art School, Washington, D. C. 

New England School of Art, Boston 

New York Phoenix School of Design 

New York School of Interior Design 

Parsons School of Design, New York (2 scholarships) 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn (2 scholarships) 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence (2 scholarships) 
Ringling School of Art, Sarasota, Fla. 

Rochester Institute of Technology 

Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design, San Francisco 

San Antonio Art Institute 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago (2 scholarships) 
School of the Dayton Art Institute 

School of Fine & Applied Art, Portland, Me. 

Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. (for women) 
Silvermine Guild School of Art, Norwalk, Conn. (2 scholarships) 
Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 

Syracuse University School of Art (2 scholarships) 

Texas Western College, El Paso (2 scholarships for women) 
Traphagen School of Fashion, New York 

Trenton Junior College, Trenton, N. J. 

Tyler School of Fine Arts, Temple Univ., Elkins Park, Pa. 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

University of Denver School of Art 

University of Georgia, Athens 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Universty of Mami, Coral Gables 

University of Oklahoma, Norman 

University of Tulsa 

Vesper George School of Art, Boston 

Washburn University of Topeka 


Special Scholarship Offers 


National Art Honor Society—a grant of $200 contributed 
by the various chapters. 
Famous Artists Course—home study course for candidate 
from each sponsored region. 
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Adapted from Christian Science Monitor map 


Shaded area on map marks Saar Territory. 


Franco-German Pact 
May End Saar Quarrel 


An agreement reached last month 
may end the long quarrel between 
France and Germany over the Saar. 
(See last week’s issue.) 

Under the agreement, Saarlanders 
will make their own laws. They'll 
have seven neighbors for guardians. 
These are the seven members of the 
new defense alliance called the West- 
ern European Union (WEU). It will 
appoint a commissioner to run the 
Saar’s foreign affairs and defense. 

The chief importance of the Saar 
is that it has huge coal deposits. As a 
result, it has developed a busy steel 
industry. Nearly a million people live 
in the Saar, which is one of Europe’s 
most thickly populated regions. The 
Saar has an area of 1,000 square miles 
(roughly the size of Rhode Island). 

Saarlanders have strong ties to 
France. They use French money. 
They buy most of their food and 
other goods from France. Much of 
the Saar’s coal and steel goes to 
France. The Saarlanders also have 
strong ties to Germany. Most of them 
speak German. They dress and even 
look like Germans. 

During the past 150 years, the 
Saar has changed hands between 
Germany and France five times. Both 
nations have long wanted the Saar 
and its wealth. The parliaments of 
West Germany and France have yet 
to approve the agreement over the 
Saar. There is some opposition in 
both countries. Many members of 
West Germany’s parliament say the 
Saar agreement is a “give-away.” 





Columbia U. Marks 
lis 200th Birthday 


Columbia University, one of the 
largest universities in the U.S., cele- 
brated its 200th birthday on October 
31. On that date in 1754, King 
George II of England granted a royal 
charter to “King’s College” on Man- 
hattan Island. In 1784, the college 
was renamed Columbia. 

More than 8,000 persons gathered 
in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine to commemorate the grant- 
ing of the royal charter. Among the 
guests was the widow of George II’s 
great-great-great-great-great grand- 
son. She is Queen Mother Elizabeth. 
Queen Mother is the title given to 
the widow of a British King after one 
of her children becomes monarch. 

The Queen Mother and Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer of West Ger- 
many were among 48 distinguished 
guests who received honorary de- 
grees. They marched up the cathe- 
dral’s middle aisle with representa- 
tives of 104 foreign institutions of 
learning. The oldest was the Univer- 
sity of Bologna, Italy, which was 
founded in 1088. 

Columbia's theme for the year was 
“Man’s right to knowledge and the 
free use thereof.” The theme stressed 
the importance of freedom to learn 
and to speak one’s opinion. 
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ELECTION STORY TO COME 
Junior Scholastic went to press 
before final election returns were 
in. Watch for next week’s full 
news coverage of the results. 











Three Youths Win Medals 
Awarded by Justice Dept. 


A Young American medal for 
bravery will go to Gerald Ray 
Bergeman, 12, of Menan, Idaho. He 
won the award for rescuing his father 
and brother from drowning in a farm 
accident on June 11, 1953. Gerald is 
a Boy Scout and a deacon in the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints (Mormons). 

Under a law passed by Congress in 
1950, the Young American Medals 
Committee of the U.S. Department 
of Justice awards medals each year. 
They go to young people who have 
performed heroic deeds or unusual 
acts of service to others. 

This year's medal for service went 
to James Thomas Welch, Jr., 19, of 
Rochester, N.Y. He donated a piece 
of his leg bone to an 11-year-old 
crippled girl. 

Marilyn Baker Haar, 19, of Savan- 
nah, Ga., received a bravery medal 
for saving four members of her fam- 
ily from drowning in a storm, after 
their yacht tipped over. 





Wide World photo 


THIS THREE-WHEEL CAR, developed by Egon Bruetsch of Stuttgart, Germany, has 
an all-plastic body. The car, which seats three persons, weighs about half as 
much as one with a metal body. U.S. auto makers are now experimenting with 
plastic for auto bodies. They say plastic cars would be safer, cheaper, easier 
to keep up than metal cars. Some sports cars with plastic bodies are on sale. 
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New York’s Thruway 
Opens 183-Mile Link 


The New York State Thruway is 
now completed, except for a 50-mile 
section which leads into New York 
City. With the opening last month of 
1S3-mile link, the Thruway 
is 366 miles long (Buffalo to New- 
burgh). It is the world’s longest “pay- 


a new 


as-vou-drive” express highway. 

An express highway is a road spe- 
cially designed for safe travel at high 
speed. An express highway has sev- 
eral traffic lanes. The lanes going in 
one direction are separated from on- 
coming traffic by a dividing strip. 
The express highway has no sharp 
turns or steep hills. Motor vehicles 
are not allowed to make left turns 
against traffic. Instead, 
they turn right and cross over or un- 


oncoming 


der the highway by using under- 
passes or Overpasses. 


DESIGN FOR SAFETY 


The New York State Thruway is a 
concrete road. It has four lanes in 
some places and six lanes in others. 
The Thruway has been well designed 
for safety. During the first 96 million 
miles of travel on the section be- 
Utica and Buffalo, which 
opened earlier this year, not one 
person lost his life in an accident. 
(The 96 million miles would equal 
the distance covered by one car trav- 
elling 60 mph, 24 hours a day, for 
about 180 vears.) 


tween 


New York's Thruway is part of a 
growing U.S. network of express 
highways (see map below). Within a 
few years, a motorist will be able to 
start from New York and drive west- 
ward halfway across the U.S. to Min- 
nesota or Missouri—with very few 
stops for red lights. Motorists will 
have to pay a charge to use these 
highways. This charge is called a toll. 

At present, there are more than 
1,000 miles of express highways. 
About 930 more miles are being 
built. Another 4,713 miles have been 
authorized by states. All this will add 
up to 6,800 miles of express roads 
so far authorized in the U.S. 


Cover Story: “Hot’’ Atoms 
DANGER! 


Atomic materials give off death- 
dealing rays. In atomic-science 
terms, these materials are radioactive 
(or, in “atomic-slang” terms—“hot”). 
Atomic scientists have invented me- 
chanical “arms” and “hands” to han- 
dle bottles and containers that are 
too “hot” to touch. 

The cover photo was taken in the 
Hanford atomic ‘energy plant at 
Richland, Wash. The picture shows 
an atomic scientist operating the me- 
chanical hand to pour out a “hot” 
liquid. A thick lead shield protects 
him from the rays. The window is a 
thick lead glass. Sometimes these ob- 
servation. windows are “glass sand- 
wiches —two panels of glass with a 
transparent liquid between them. 
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Map shows growing network of “express highways” in the U.S. (See story above.) 





[NEWS S37 ROUNDUP | 
Iranian Nomads Carry 
Schools with Them 


Iranian nomads don't stay in one 
place long enough to study in a 
schoolhouse. So, beginning this fall, 
theyre taking their schools along 
with them on their travels. Nomads 
are people who wander about from 
place to place, seeking food for 
themselves and pasture land for their 
flocks. 

About three million of Iran's 20 
million people are nomads. Every 
spring and fall they set out across 
lran to the pasture lands. The tribes 
travel 15 to 20 miles a day through 
mountain wildernesses and desert 
plains. Their camels and donkeys 
haul the tribes’ tents, utensils, and 
other belongings. 

This fall something new has been 
added to the loads. The camels and 
donkeys are carrying desks, books, 
pads, blackboards, colored crayons, 
and pencils supplied by the U.S. The 
nomads are moving to winter graz- 
ing grounds near the Persian Gulf. 
‘After they arrive there, the “schools” 
will open in tents for girls and boys. 

The students will be taught read- 
ing, riting, and ‘rithmetic—plus scien- 
tific farming, darning, meat drying, 
and delousing (how to get rid of body 
lice)! After school, the students like 
to play a game called “ghatchma- 
towp.” This is similar to baseball, 
except that the team on the field tries 








to hit the runner with the ball in- * 


stead of tagging him. 

More than 90 schools with a total 
of 325 students will be set up among 
the nomads. The schools were organ- 
ized by Glenn Gagon of Provo, Utah. 
He is education director of Lran’s 
Shiraz region. His staff trains the 
teachers, who are members of the 
wandering tribes. : 


IRAN’S OIL IS FLOWING 
AGAIN TO FREE WORLD 


Iranian oil is again flowing to the 
free world. A group of eight U.., 
British, French, and Dutch oil com- 
panies have made an agreement with 
Iran to produce and sell her oil for 
the next 40 years. (See September 15 
issue.) Iran’s parliament approved 
this agreement last month. Iran will 
receive half the profits from the sale 


of her oil. 
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News in a Nutshell 














From now on, November 11 will 
be celebrated as Veterans Day, in- 
stead of Armistice Day. Congress 
chose the new name of the holiday 
to honor U. S. veterans of all our na- 
tion’s wars. Armistice Day was a 
national holiday to mark the end of 
the fighting in World War I. 


This year, on Veterans Day, 
50,000 foreign-born persons will be 
sworn in as U. S. citizens during 
mass ceremonies around the nation. 
About 6,500 persons will take their 
oath at Ebbets Field in Brooklyn. 
N. Y. Some 8,000 persons will be- 
come new citizens at the Polo 
Grounds in Manhattan. Another 
8.000 new citizens will be sworn in 
at the Hollywood Bowl in Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

By law, no foreign-born person 
can be sworn in as a U. S. citizen 
during the 60 days before a national 
election. Since many people have the 
day off on Veterans Day, the first 
national holiday after the election, 
November 11 was chosen for swear- 
ing-in the large number of persons 
awaiting citizenship. The mass cere- 
monies also will point up the rights 
and duties of a citizen. 


U. S. Marines have been taking 
lessons in cake-cutting. The reason 
is that the Marine Corps is celebrat- 
ing its 179th birthday on November 
10. In honor of the occasion, there'll 
be cake-cutting wherever Marines 
are stationed. Here’s how each Ma- 
rine unit will slice its cake for the 
birthday party: 

The cake is placed on a serving 
cart. Marines line up at attention in 
a big rectangle around the cart. The 
unit commanding officer and the guest 
of honor then make short speeches. 
After the speeches, the “senior cake 
escort” steps forward—and the cake 
cutting begins. 

The escort takes a sword from the 
cake cart. He passes the sword over 
his left forearm to the commanding 
officer. The Marine band plays “Auld 
Lang Syne” while the first slice of 
cake is being cut. The commanding 
officer then passes the first slice to 
the guest of honor. He takes a bite 
and hands the slice to the escort, 
who puts it back on the serving cart. 
After that, everyone gets a slice of 


the cake. 
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Wide World photo 
Workers install a fog-clearing machine. 


Chasing Fog and Smog 


They're using machines to blow 
away fog and smoke which often 
blanket the New Jersey Turnpike. 
Sometimes the fog gets so bad that 
police close parts of the turnpike. 

Four machines are being tested 
with good results on the 118-mile 
super-highway. Each machine is 
mounted atop a 30-foot aluminum 
post. The machine has a_ 10-foot, 
two-blade propeller. A large piece 
of metal shaped like a lamp shade is 
fastened below the propeller. When 
the propelle? spins, a current of air 
moves downward through the “lamp 
shade.” The cool air current blows 
away fog from the highway below. 

The machines are 1,200 feet apart. 
Each machine can clear fog and 
smog within a radius of 600 feet. 


Nobel Prize Winners 

A team of three U. S. scientists, 
fighters against polio, will share the 
1954 Nobel Prize in medicine. They 
are Dr. John F. Enders of Harvard 
University; Dr. Thomas H. Weller, 
also of Harvard; and Dr. Frederick 
C. Robbins of Western Reserve Med- 
ical School. The scientists will share 
equally the $36,000 prize. 


They won the prize for developing 
ways of growing the polio virus* in 
test tubes. This discovery made it 
possible to grow enough viruses to 
make the vaccine used to vaccinate 
440,000 U. S. boys and girls against 
polio this year. Although results of 
this test are not yet known, nine mil- 
lion boys and girls will receive the 
vaccine in 1955. 

Nobel Prizes are awarded each 
year to persons who have made val- 
uable contributions in physics, chem- 
istry, medicine, literature, and world 
peace. Money for the prizes was 
provided in the will of Alfred Nobel, 
Swedish inventor of dynamite. 


“Blast Off’’ Worker 

“Blasting off!” 

That’s what the man in the photo 
below is doing. But he’s not a “space- 
man” preparing for a trip to Mars. 
He’s blasting dirt off engines at a 
jet engine plant near Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

The worker is cleaning the engine 
with a seed-blast gun. Its “ammuni- 
tion” is a mixture of ground walnut 
shells and rice hulls! They shoot out 
of the gun at 1,000 mph. Ground 
walnut shells and rice hulls are used 
because they give the engine a high 
polish without damaging it. 

The worker wears heavy protec- 
tive clothing. Cool air is blown 
downward from the top of the hel- 
met to keep the worker comfortable. 


* Word defined or pronounced on p. 21. 





General Electric photo 
He’s “blasting off.’ (See story above.) 








lf you ever see this sign, watch out! 
it means thai you are near atomic ma- 
terials that are giving off invisible rays 
which could cause dangerous burns. 


MIAGINE you're holding a match 
box. In it is a little cube of a sil- 
very metal—uranium. In that match 
box you'd have enough power to 
drive a ship around the world. 
Where does the power come from? 
The uranium (like everything else) 
is made up of atoms. They are so 
small that nobody has ever seen one, 
through the powerful 
microscope. There are millions of 


even most 
itoms in your fingernail or in a pen- 
cil. 

Some powerful and 
force holds an atom together. But 
the uranium atom is not as tightly 
held together as most other atoms. 
Twelve ago scientists found 
out how to knock uranium atoms 
apart and get the energy locked in- 
side them. 


mysterious 


years 


*Word defined or pronounced on p. 21. 


Taming the 


ATOM 


How we’re harnessing atomic energy 


as our peacetime servant 


In those days, back in 1942, we 
were fighting World War II. Some 
scientists believed we could use 
atomic energy to make the most 
powerful bomb ever invented. Our 
Government spent about two billion 
dollars to build an atomic bomb. 

In 1945 we tried out this new 
weapon. A lone U. S. plane flew over 
the city of Hiroshima*, in Japan. 
The plane dropped a single atomic 
bomb. The explosion practically 
wiped out Hiroshima. That was how 
the world first learned what atomic 
energy could do. 

When World War II ended, the 
U. S. said it would stop building 
atomic bombs if the U. N. made sure 
no other country made A-bombs. 
The U. N. set up a plan to control 
the atom, but Russia refused to ac- 
cept it. The Russians had learned 







INI’ photo 
Admiral Hyman Rickover, who did more than any other one man to build the atomic 
submarine Nautilus, explains how it works. Atoms of uranium, a radioactive metal, 
are split in the ‘nuclear reactor.” This creates terrific heat. A liquid metal, pumped 
through the reactor, becomes hot. When this metal is pumped out to the “steam 
generator,” the heat turns water into steam. This steam spins machinery in the 
“turbine,”” thus generating electricity which turns the propellers and makes the 
submarine go. All atomic electric power plants so far built use this system. 


























how to produce the atomic bomb, 
They didn’t intend to stop. 

If the Russians were the only peo- 
ple with atomic bombs, they could 
probably conquer the whole world. 
So we had to keep making more 
atomic weapons, too. 

Since World War Il ended we 
have made hundreds—perhaps thou- 
sands—of atomic bombs. We. also 
have atomic shells and torpedoes 
and guided missiles*. 

But these are no longer the most 
deadly weapons in the world. Now 
we have made a “super-bomb” using 
hydrogen instead of uranium. In 
1953 the U.S. exploded a hydrogen 
bomb in the Pacific. Tt blasted an 
island clear out of existence. One 
A-bomb wiped out half the 100,000 
people of Hiroshima. But one H- 
bomb could kill most of the eight 
million people in New York City. 

Atomic bombs and shells explode 
because millions of atoms are 
smashed apart all at once. But atoms 
can also be smashed a few at a time, 
in a machine called a nuclear te- 
actor. Then the energy which is set 
free can be controlled. 


ATOMS DRIVE SHIPS 


These controlled atomic explosions 
can be used to drive ships or planes. 
We have already made an atomic 
power plant to drive a submarine. 
(The picture caption on this page 
explains how this atomic submarine 
works. ) 

An atomic-powered airplane is be- 
ing made—and atomic-powered ships 
will probably come soon. 

Electricity from atomic power can 
also light homes and run machinery 
in factories. Both Britain and the 
U. S. are building big atomic plants 
to do just this. The first of our peace 
time atom-power plants is going up 
in Shippingport, Pa. It will provide 
enough electricity to light more than 

(Continued on page 22) 
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New Frontiers in Atomic Uses 
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Brookhaven National Laboratory 
ATOMS FOR HEALTH: By putting certain substances in an 
atomic furnace, scientists make them radioactive. This means 
that they give off rays. These rays can be measured by special 
instruments such as that at right in photo. The woman 
has been given a medicine for a throat ailment. A radio- 
active material mixed with the medicine gives off rays. 
By measuring these rays, the instrument shows how much 
medicine remains in the woman's throat. The “X” marks 
the “target’’ at which the measuring instrument is aimed. 








Radio Corporation of America 
ATOMS FOR POWER: On the opposite page you read about 
one way in which atomic energy is used to produce electric 
power, Here’s another and newer way. The box in glass case 
isan “atomic battery.” The main parts are enlarged at upper 
left. Rays from a radioactive material on the cylinder strike 
@ transistor* (marked by pointer). This causes an electric 
current, which creates a sound heard through the earphones. 
When perfected, the atomic battery could be used for hearing 
sids and toasters— maybe washing machines or autos. 





USDA photo 
ATOMS FOR FOOD: The atom is a tool for improving farming 
and food supply. These men are mixing a radioactive material 
into fertilizer. They will spread the fertilizer near plants 
that are being tested. By measuring the number of atomic 
rays from different parts of the plant, the men can tell 
exactly how fast the plant takes in the fertilizer. They can 
tell what parts of the plant use the most fertilizer. With 
the aid of this knowledge, scientists expect to make 
better fertilizers— and thus increase production of food. 





United Press photo 
ATOMS FOR PRESERVING FOOD: Will the atom make re- 
frigerators out-of-date? That could happen, if experiments 
on preserving food work out. Food in airtight containers is 
placed in the cylinder in the middle of this “churn.” (The 
man is holding a similar cylinder.) The white material around 
the cylinder contains radioactive substances. The rays kill 
bacteria in the food packages. Tests indicate that food 
treated in this way will stay fresh for months, perhaps 
years. The next question is: will this food be safe to eat? 











Uranium Millionaires 


VERY once in a while Jack Turner 

struggles into a white dinner 
jacket. His wife, Agnes, puts on her 
favorite gown of the latést Parisian 
fashion and pulls an ermine* wrap 
around her Then the 
Turners transform the living room 
of their frame house into a “night 
club.” They draw flowered draperies 
across the window, dim the lights, 
put some records on the phonograph, 
and dance. 

For a few hours, they gét the 


~ 


shoulders. 


feeling they're millionaires. 

The Turners are millionaires, part 
of a new breed of men who are 
striking it rich on the Colorado 
Plateau. In this area the country’s 
richest deposits of uranium are being 
found. Moab has become a boom 
town. Prospectors, miners, and gov- 
ernment experts have flocked to this 
desert village, tripling its population 
to more than 3,500. 

Many of the Moab 
have grown wealthy beyond their 
dreams in the last few years. Yet 
the Turners’ dress-up party _ illus- 
trates the between the 
uranium boom and the fabulous* 
gold rushes of a century ago. The 
only recreation spot in town is the 
“66 Club” where miners occasionally 
go to shoot pool. Most of Moab’s 
have to travel 1,000 
miles to San Francisco if they want 
to spend their money in style. 


citizens of 


difference 


millionaires 


A SERIOUS BUSINESS 


Uranium mining is serious busi- 
Unlike gold mining, it takes 
money start. Most 
of the uranium is several hundred 
feet under ground. Drilling equip 
ment for a beginner may come to 
$15,000. 

And, when they hit a strike, these 
new adventurers plow their money 
right back into the business instead 
of squandering® it on high living. 
without high living, 
excitement in the air in 


ness. 


even to get a 


So, even 
there’s 
Moab. 

Everybody seems to be involved 
in at least one uranium claim. High 
school students mine and _ prospect 
on week ends and in summer vaca- 
tions. Instead of buying candy, 


Moab’s kids are more likely to spend 
their dimes on claim forms.* These 


are on sale in nearly every store. 

The saying now is, “You can’t go 
wrong in Moab.” 

Chuck Cunningham, for example, 
bought a hardware store in 1951 
for $6,000. After the boom started 
he was offered $90,000 for the store. 

“I wanted to stay in business,” he 
says. “But how, can you turn down 
1,500 per cent profit?” 

Restaurants serve 500 steak orders 
a day. The telephone company, 
which once got by with one opera- 
tor, now has four or five handling 
long-distance calls alone. 

]. W. Williams, a shoemaker, used 
to pay $25 a month for his shop. 
Recently, his landlord raised the 
rent to $210 a month. So Williams 
bought an old bus and turned it 
into a shoe-repair shop. If he had 
left town, Moab citizens would have 
been forced to go 95 miles to Grand 
Junction, Colo., to get their shoes 
fixed. 

The real story of the uranium 
boom is the story of people like the 
Turners. For 20 of his 35  vears, 
Jack Turner roamed the hills around 
Moab in search of rare minerals. 
For years, he was in and out of 





Regional Series: No. 2, 
The Colorado Plateau 
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One of the most important U. S. metal 
mining regions is located on Colorado 
Plateau (colored area on map). There, 
a uranium rush is on! Prospectors are 
flocking to the boom town of Moab to 
search for the atomic age’s “pay dirt.” 
This article tells you about one of the 
prospectors of the Colorado Plateau. 
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one-man and two-man mining op- 
erations. 

Three years ago, Jack and Agnes 
Turner gave up smoking because 
they couldn't afford cigarettes. Agnes 
drove ore trucks for Jack. 

Finally Jack mortgaged his house, 
pawned his family possessions, and 
scraped together $15,000 to get an 
Atomic Energy Commission lease. 
He started working the lease two 
and a half years ago. After five 
months, he was ready to sell a half- 
interest in his mine for $2,000. 

But Agnes’ family staked the Tur- 
ners to a week’s groceries. On the 
seventh day Jack hit pay dirt. Soon 
after, Jack had more than $2,000,000 
worth of ore in his mine. 


75 NEW CLAIMS 

Since then Jack has expanded. He 
has some 75 new claims. Flying low 
over mountains with a Geiger coun- 
ter on the floor of his Piper Cub, 
he’s always on the lookout for more 
deposits of the precious ore. 

Like everybody else in Moab, the 
Turner children, Kent, 8, and Kath- 
erine, 6, have the uranium fever. 
Sometimes they join their parents 
on prospecting trips to the hills. At 
home, they play cards with samples 
of their father’s ore as prizes. 

Turner figures on getting any- 
where from $600 to $15,000 per 15 
tons of ore. To dig out these quan- 
tities he has already tunneled 1,200 
feet into the side of a mountain. 

Uranium mining is becoming big 
business. While there still are thou- 
sands of unexplored acres, the com- 
petition is terrific. 

Hundreds of men are out pros- 
pecting and exploring. They're sink- 
ing an average of two miltion drill 
holes a year. Large oil and metal 
companies also are staking claims. 

Charlie Steen, whose finds are 
estimated at somewhere between 
$40,000,000 and $150,000,000, says 
uranium mining is no game for ama- 
teurs. A new prospector must know 
his uranium, geology, and map read- 
ing. He must be well financed. He'll 
have to work long and hard. 


“Meet America s Hard-Working Uranium 
Millionaires,” in PARADE magazine. 





* Means word is defined on page 21. 
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A Busy Day with 
a Uranium Hunter 


Black Star photos 
Jack Turner (right) at Grand County Court House 
filing a claim for one of his new uranium mines. 









Winding across the Colorado Plateau, this truck is on its way to one of 
Turner’s mines. There, truck will be loaded with tons of uranium ore. 


| Se 
On his front lawn, Turner (left) teaches some The Turner family leads a quiet life. After a day’s work at his mines, 
“rookie’’ prospectors how to use drilling rig. Turner enjoys playing a game of “monopoly” with his wife and children. 
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A boyhood friendship—and Matt's life, too—depended on the mysterious power of the strange fossil 


Chis story is laid in west-central 
Florida in the last week of 1835—just 
at the outbreak of the Seminole War 
Under treaties made in 1832-33 be- 
tween Seminole Indian chiefs and 
the U. S. Government, the Indians 
agreed to exchange their lands in 
Florida for other lands west of the 
Mississippi River. But when the time 
came to leave, younger Indians, led 
by the chief Osceola, went on the 
Fighting between Federal 
troops and the Seminole and Mika- 
suki tribes continued off and on from 
1835 until 1842. Then the Indians 
were finally moved out of Florida, 
except for a few hundred who fled 
deep into the swamps. Their descend- 
ants live there to this day. They did 
not make peace with the U. S. Gov- 
ernment until 1934—thus ending the 
“longest war in U. S. history.” Watch 
for “Spotlight on America” article on 
the Seminoles of Florida today- 
coming in Junior Scholastic. 


Ti arpath 


By DEE DUNSING 


EAR the edge of a broad, bub- 

bling spring, Matt Thompson 
found the fossil* tooth. He picked it 
up and stood staring. Often he had 
found fossil teeth and bones near his 
home on Florida’s frontier, but never 
anything so savage as the long tusk- 
like thing that lay across his hand. 

He took off his coonskin cap and 
ruffled his long hair excitedly. This 
was a tooth all right, a long front 
tooth. It wasn’t chisel-shaped like 
the gnawing teeth of beaver or squir- 
rel, but pointed like a cat’s, with an 
inner cutting edge. Only, if it was a 
cat’s tooth, it had belonged to the 
biggest cat that ever lived and the 
most ferocious. 

Again and again he turned the 
fossil over, chuckling with pleasure 
at the thought of what Little Knife 


* Means word is defined on page 21. 


would say. For the Mikasuki Indian 
boy had long wanted one of these. 

“Let us look for a tooth of the 
great one,” he had urged many times 
in his queer jargon* of Hitchiti and 
English. “With a tooth of the great 
one, we would be very strong and 
could do fine things. Only our chief 
has such a tooth, and it has made 
him powerful.” 

To the Mikasukis and Seminoles, 
this one rare tooth, owned by a chief, 
was “strong medicine.” 

It was months since Matt had seen 
his friend, and then only for an hour. 
They had met by chance in the 
woods. They had seemed different 
to each other, and a new restraint 
had kept them from talking in their 
usual carefree manner. 

Matt understood quite well what 
was wrong. It was the Government's 
order that the redmen must leave 
Florida for a new reservation west 
of the Mississippi. And now that 
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selected for classroom and recreational reading 
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36 books ONLY 22c¢ each | . 
13 books 0! The cak | in orders totaling 


20 or more books 


5 books © 4Ac each 


Here’s good news for teachers and librarians seeking to promote ee EC peated Ete FE OL e 
wider interest in reading among teen-age students! This carefully ‘ee “tee ee Wei: Ridin SBS 
chosen list of 54 pocket-size paperbound books is tailor-made to es , 
fit every reading taste and level—with well-printed, durable edi- 
tions costing only a few cents each. 


Are you interested in well-written books of tested student appeal 
for your school or classroom library? Would you like to en- 
courage recreational reading of worthwhile books among your 
students? Do you want a dependable source for buying supple- 
mentary reading titles in classroom quantities? The 54 titles 
listed on the following pages, carefully selected by a committee 
of reading experts, make it possible to accomplish any or all of 
these objectives easily and with substantial savings. 


All of these books have proved their suitability for school and 
recreational use. Very few of them are available through the 
usual retail outlets—newsstands, drug and department stores, etc. 
—and all are regularly priced at 25¢, 35¢ and 50¢. But through 
economies resulting from handling and shipping in quantity, we 
are able to offer these books—in orders totaling 20 or more books 
—at 22¢, 31¢ and 44¢, respectively. And we pay the postage! 


Although this list was designed primarily for teachers using the 
Scholastic classroom magazines, it is equally suitable for princi- 
pals, superintendents, librarians and teachers who wish to order 
books for classroom and recreational reading in bulk quantities. 
Complete instructions for ordering appear on page 4 of this spe- 
cial book list. 


Important: To insure receiving books before school closes for 
Christmas vacation, orders should be mailed no later than 
November 20, 1954. 





Spo red by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
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. TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, 

Realistic account of life on a square-rigger, 
and of a treacherous voyage around Cape 
Horn. An unforgettable sea classic. 
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. THE CHILL, E. C. Bentley 22¢ 
Men spoke of The Chill in whispers, yet they 
were willing to defy him—to do anything— 
to obtain the secret he guarded! 


Ww 


. FOREST PATROL, Jim Kjelgaard 22¢ 
Young John Belden fights fires, hunts killer 
bears, faces danger as a forest ranger in 
the rugged Allegheny back country. 
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. JIM DAVIS: SMUGGLERS’ CAPTIVE 22¢ 
John Masefield’s fast-paced adventure yarn 
about a boy kidnapped by smugglers, and 
of thrilling chases aboard the raiders’ ship. 


. WINGED MYSTERY, Alan Gregg 22¢ 
The sleuthing skill of the two Conroy boys 
and their pretty sister helps the Border 
Patrol crack an important case. 
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. STRANGERS IN THE DESERT, Russell 22¢ 
Ted and Cathy Sturgis find adventure in 
a ghost town’s dusty mines seeking a clue 
to the fate of a friend who has disappeared. 
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THE DELICATE APE, Dorothy Hughes 22¢ 
A whirlwind tale of spies and intrigue, of 
@ secret struggle among world powers for 
information that would change history! 


. CALENDAR OF CRIME, Ellery Queen 22¢ 
Twelve baffling mysteries, each based on an 
important day of the year—when crime for- 
got to take a holiday. A best-chiller! 


KOREA’S HEROES, Bruce Jacobs 22¢ 
Inspiring feats of 20 Medal of Honor win- 
ners—soldiers, sailors, Marines and airmen 
who earned the nation’s highest award. 


. TWO HANDS & A KNIFE, Miller 22¢ 
Young Dan Pickett matches wits and skill 
against nature’s hardships in a struggle for 
survival in the Canadian woods. 


.NO OTHER WHITE MEN, Julia Davis 22¢ 
An absorbing adventure story of courageous 
explorers Lewis and Clark braving the wil- 
derness to open the great Northwest. 


. STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER 22¢ 
Young Don Morgan battles crooks and cou- 
gars, risks his life against great odds—seek- 
ing his fortune as a fur trapper. 

. GENGHIS KHAN, Harold Lamb 22¢ 

Fabulous tale of a barbarian Mongol war- 

lord who emerged from the Gobi Desert 750 

years ago and almost conquered the world! 

SCARFACE, Andre Norton 22¢ 

Swashbuckling Scarface, the boy pirate, sails 

the Spanish Main with the notorious Captain 

Cheap and his buccaneers. 

. THE MOONSTONE, Wilkie Collins 3i¢ 
The classic mystery of a fabulous Indian 
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. THE SHIP, C. S. Forester 3le¢ 
A tense, salty tale of high-speed naval ac- 
tion in the Mediterranean during World War 
Il. Dramatic, heroic—non-stop reading! 


. SUBMARINE!, Cmdr. E. L. Beach 31¢ 
Battle-hardened submarines and their valiant 
crews fire torpedoes “down the throat” of 
enemy destroyers in Pacific warfare. 
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LAUGHTER AND SHORT STORIES 
18. DENNIS THE MENACE, Hank Ketcham 22¢ 


20. 


2 
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Here’s America’s favorite mischief-maker— 
the pug-nosed imp whose hilarious antics 
have convulsed millions. 128 cartoons. 

. BERTIE MAKES A BREAK, Felsen 22¢ 
Bertie gets his Big Chance with Sleemish 
Enterprises — makes $250 the first week — 
then learns the truth about Mr. Sleemish! 


MIRACLE ON 34TH STREET, Davies 22¢ 
Heart-warming tale of a merry old man who 
thought he was Santa Claus—and left little 
doubt in the minds of skeptics. 


. ANIMAL TALES, Finch-Dirlam 22¢ 
Twelve fun-loaded, fast-moving tales of boys 





diamond and the curse of doom it cast and girls, animals, birds and insects—se- 
on everyone who had possessed it. lected from Scholastic Magazines. 
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31. Little Princesses, B969, 22¢ 43. Hi There, High School, T2, 22¢ 
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. Two ‘Years Before Mast, ‘76, 22: : 3 
2. The Chill, D704, 220 





“3. Forest Patrol, C27, 22¢ 
4. Jim Davis, TI, 22¢ 

5. Winged Mystery, 7, 22¢ 

6. Strangers in Desert, C15, 20 ~~” 
7. The Delicate Ape, P422, 22¢ 
8. Calendar of Crime, P960, 22¢ 
9. Korea's Heroes, 1172, 220 ~~” 

10. Two Hands & A Knife, T10, 22¢ 
11. 














No Other White Men, C30, 22¢ 
12. Starbuck Valley Winter, C21, 
13. Genghis Khan, 81127, 22¢ 

14. Scarface, C28, 22¢ 
15. The Moonstone, YGas, 3l¢ 


16. The Ship, BA1196, 3le 
17. Submarine, A As1043, ale 
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18. Dennis the N Menace, v519, 2 


19. Bertie Makes a a Break, 112, 220 


20. Miracle on 34th St., P903, 22¢ 
21. Animal T Tales, 1S, 22¢ 


22. Hit Parade, 14, 22¢ 











23. ‘Pocket Western Stories, P293, 2 220 


24. Indian Country, ry, BB29, 31¢ 


25. Fighting Coach, 25, “22¢ 


26. Lightning on lee, C29, 22¢ 


27. Bat Boy of Giants, Cl7, 22¢ 











28. Baseball for Everyone, A719, 220 i % 
29. Kings of the Road, BFI203, 44¢ 
30. Girl Can Dream, 18, 22¢ | 
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32. Little Women, T9, 31¢ 44. TAB Crosswoid Puzzles, 13, 22¢ ' 
33. Ballet, AMs123, 44¢ 45. Webster Pocket Dic., PC5, 31¢ - 
34. Husky, C20, 22¢ 46. Pocket World Atlas, PC20, 31¢ | 
35. Silvertip’s Chase, P634, 22¢ 47. Spanish Thru Pictures, PC83, 31¢ ; 
. Cowboy, P732, 22¢ 48. Spanish Dictionary, PC122, 3l¢ 

. White Fang, 16, 31¢ 49. Bart’s Fam. Quot., Pma205s, 44¢ : 

. Saddle by Starlight, BB4, 3l¢ 50. Lost Horizon, Pl, 22¢ : 

. Sands of Mars, P989, 220 ‘ 51. Anne Frank’s Diary, | P970, 22¢ 

. Destination: Universe, 1007, 22¢ 52. Sea Around Us, AM100, 3l¢ | | ; 

. Life on Other Worlds, AM39, 3 31¢ 53. The Silver Chalice, Pma284s,_ “aae | 
42. Boy dates Girl, TI, 22¢ 4. Out of This World, VG1010, 44¢ | 1 
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22. HIT PARADE OF SHORT STORIES 22: 


Top-flight stories about real teen-agers, the 
problems they face in their family and date 
life. All hits in Scholastic. 


23. POCKET BOOK OF WESTERN STORIES 22: 


Swirling, booming adventure packed into 
17 stories of the roaring West — by Max 
Brand, Zane Grey, Bret Harte and others. 


24. INDIAN COUNTRY, Dorothy Johnson 31¢ 
Authentic portrayal of the men and women 
who first penetrated the wilderness; out- 
standing tales by a noted writer. 
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. FIGHTING COACH, Jackson V. Scholz 22¢ 


Coach Brick Haley takes on a tough job at 
Midvale in this exciting, behind-the-scenes 
story of building a winning football team. 


. LIGHTNING ON ICE, Philip Harkins 22¢ 


Jack Taylor, Trent High captain, makes news 
in the fastest game in the world. A thrilling 
story for all sports fans. 


BAT BOY OF THE GIANTS, Garreau 22¢ 
Big-league baseball as no other boy has 
ever had a chance to see it—right on the 
job next to the game’s top stars. 


. BASEBALL FOR EVERYONE, J. DiMaggio 22¢ 


The art of catching, hitting, sliding and 
fielding—and a wealth of other diamond lore 
—by the great DiMag, the Yankee Clipper. 


. KINGS CF THE ROAD, Ken Purdy 44¢ 


Here is a wide-open, full-throttle book about 
the fabulous cars that put the roar in the 
Roaring Twenties. 





30. A GIRL CAN DREAM, Cavanna 22¢ 
Loretta Larkin wins flying lessons at the 
local airport, and learns that trying to solo 
can help land a date for the prom. 


. THE LITTLE PRINCESSES, Crawford 22¢ 


Inside Buckingham and Windsor castles for 
glimpses of royalty, with “Crawfie,” for 
17 years the princesses’ governess. 


. LITTLE WOMEN, Louisa M. Alcott 31¢ 


Long a favorite—three times a movie hit— 
the story of four sisters growing up in the 
literary center of America. 


. BALLET, George Amberg 


A factual, comprehensive history of ballet in 
America by a qualified expert, with exciting 
photographs of top performers. 
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34. HUSKY, Rutherford Montgomery 22¢ 


A top-notch dog story—plus thrilling adven- 
ture—packed into a gripping, rip-roaring 
yarn of the frozen North. 

SILVERTIP’S CHASE, Max Brand 22¢ 
Frosty, the biggest timber wolf that ever 
terrorized the Blue Water Mountains, carries 
the secret to a fabulous gold mine. 


. COWBOY, Ross Santee 22¢ 


How a fifteen-year-old boy from an East 
Texas farm found a job, learned to throw a 
lasso, break a bronc, became a top cowhand. 


7. WHITE FANG, Jack London 31¢ 


Jack London’s unforgettable story of the 
mighty wolf dog that lived by the law of 
the frozen North: Kill or Be Killed! 


. SADDLE BY STARLIGHT, Luke Short 31¢ 


Hunted by his enemies, betrayed by his 
allies, Sam Holley rides into a showdown, 
facing the fight of his life—alone. 
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39. SANDS OF MARS, Arthur C. Clarke 22¢ 


The story of tomorrow, in a vivid, accurate 
account of the establishment of a colony 
on Mars. Top-level science fiction! 


. DESTINATION: UNIVERSE, van Vogt 22¢ 


A hard-hitting collection of 11 top-notch 
science fiction tales by a popular writer. 
Amazing, rocket-paced galactic adventure! 


. LIFE ON OTHER WORLDS, Jones 31¢ 


Dr. Jones describes the Universe, tests va- 
rious theories and attempts to answer ques- 
tions about life in the future. 








42. BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head 22¢ 
What every teen-ager should know! Answers 
to questions on dating, manners, clothes, 
family relationships—by a hit author. 


43. H! THERE, HIGH SCHOOL, Gay Head 22¢ 


Hundreds of helpful guideposts on achieving 
poise and popularity, the knack of making 
friends, getting ahead in school work. 
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. TAB CROSSWORD PUZZLES 22¢ 


Made-to-order puzzles for idle moments on 
a rainy day, on a bus trip, while baby- 
sitting or waiting for a date. 


. MERRIAM-WEBSTER POCKET DIC. 31¢ 


25,000 words and definitions, plus rules for 
correct spelling and pronunciation. Ideal 
book for home reference libraries. 


. POCKET WORLD ATLAS 31¢ 


174 pages of accurate, detailed maps of 
all major divisions of the world. Published 
by the country’s top map-makers. 


. SPANISH THROUGH PICTURES 31¢ 


Second in a series of language books using 
the new, simple method—through pictures. 
Especially for beginners. 


. SPANISH DICTIONARY 31¢ 


The first modern Spanish-English, English- 
Spanish dictionary — 30,000 words, phrases, 
idioms, plus valuable pronunciation key. 


. BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 44¢ 


More than 500 pages, 10,000 quotations, 
nearly 2,000 authors from Aesop to Eisen- 
hower, with easy-to-use index. 
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. LOST HORIZON, James Hilton 22¢ 


The famous novel of hidden Shangri-La, and 
what happens when an airplane off its course 
lands four people in a Tibetan valley. 


. ANNE FRANK’S DIARY 22¢ 


The tender, heartbreaking—yet heart-warm- 
ing—story of a teen-age girl hiding from 
the Nazis in occupied Holland. 


. THE SEA AROUND US, Carson 31¢ 


How the earth acquired its oceans, how 
life began in the primeval sea, about tides 
and currents, mineral resources. 


. THE SILVER CHALICE, Costain 44¢ 


The great and moving epic of the Cup of 
the Last Supper . . . the artist who made 
it . . . and those who protected it. 


. OUT OF THIS WORLD, L. Thomas, Jr. 44¢ 


An invitation to high adventure in the for- 
bidden world of Tibet. Over 100 photo- 
graphs, 32 in dazzling full color! 
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{M@S~ To insure delivery before Christmas, mail order before November 20, 1954 








Note that titles, prices and descriptions of books appear on 
pages 2 and 3. This list may be conveniently posted on class- 
room wall or bulletin board while students are selecting books. 


This list expires February 1, 1955. Sorry, orders cannot be accepted thereafter. 


Student Orders. The 54 books listed here are also ad- 
vertised in the November 10th student editions of Scholas- 
tic Magazines. To enable students to take advantage of 
these substantial savings in buying books for their personal 
enjoyment, we have taken the liberty of suggesting that 
they request your permission to make up a class order, 
using the order coupon at the bottom of this page. Be- 
cause of the low price of these books, we can accept only 
orders for 20 or more books, mailed to one address. We'd 
suggest that details of ordering be handled by a committee 
appointed from among the students interested in purchas- 
ing books. 

Keep a Duplicate. You can keep a record of your book 
der on the duplicate order coupon on page 2 of this 
insert. Be sure to do this so that when your books arrive 
you can use the duplicate order coupon to check your 
shipment before distributing books to members of the class. 

For Speediest Delivery, Use “Special Handling.” While 
we pay all regular postage on book shipments, it should be 
pointed out that ordinary book parcel post travels slowly 


during the period just before Christmas. To ensure that 
your order travels as quickly as possible through the mails, 
you may choose to add 25¢ to your remittance for U. S. 
Post Office “Special Handling,” a service that provides the 
speediest possible shipment for parcel post packages. A 
line for including this 25¢ fee appears on the coupon be- 
low. In any event, your order should be mailed not late: 
than November 20, 1954, to ensure delivery of your books 
before school closes for the Christmas holidays. 

Remittance Must Accompany Order. The high cost of 
billing enables us to accept only those orders with which 
full payment is enclosed. Only one exception is made: An 
official school order for 100 or more books, signed by a 
principal, superintendent, purchasing agent, or head of 
department, will be accepted without remittance, and a 
bill will be sent later. 


Mail Your Order to: 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Christmas had passed, and 1835 
would soon become 1836, schooners 
waited in Tampa Bay to take Sem- 
inoles and Mikasukis on the long 
trip west. 

As he fingered the fossil, Matt felt 
a strong desire to keep it himself. 
But the wish to please Little Knife 
was stronger. So he slipped the ‘tooth 
into the front_of his shirt, glanced at 
the afternoon sun, and started west- 
ward toward the Indian village. 

As he walked through the warm 
forest, flecked with sun and shadow, 
he thought of the hunting he had 
done with Little Knife in the woods 
below Fort Drane. Although the 
Indian had no rifle, he was skillful 
with the bow and arrow, and Matt 
could not remember a time when 
their hunting bags were not weighted 
with partridge, squirrel, or rabbit. 
There was bigger game, too—deer 
for meat and hides, raccoon and otter 
for their valuable furs, and once a 
young bear. They had brought home 
the bear meat, although they had 
kept the robe for their own use, tan- 
ning it themselves in the deep woods. 


= Knife had been a laughing, 
sood-natured fellow in those days, 
and a stout friend. He had not run 
when the bear charged, but waited 
beside Matt, hunting knife bared, 
until the white bov’s bullet found a 
vulnerable spot. And when an eight- 
foot rattler coiled to strike Matt. the 
Indian had flung his tomahawk and 
broken its back. braving the revenge 
of Chitta-micco, king of the snakes. 

Their most important secret had 
been a hiding-place. A hollow oak 
not far from the Indian town, it was 
well concealed by a tangle of scrub 
and vine. They had carpeted the 
small “tree room” with their bear 
robe. There was a carved niche* in 
the wall for notes in picture writing. 

Of late, Matt had visited the tree 
to leave messages and gifts—an odd- 
shaped root, a wooden carving of a 
deer, a Spanish-looking button he 
had found buried deep in leaf mould. 
Although Little Knife had taken the 
letters, he never answered them. The 
sifts had remained untouched. 

But surely this great tooth would 
be different, Matt thought. It would 
tell Little Knife that Matt did not 
wish for the Indians to be sent away. 
Then the boys could be friends 
again. 

Matt was within a hundred yards 


of the oak when a queer, measured 
thumping drifted to him on the 
wind. He paused to listen. Above 
the thumping rose a savage chant. 
It died with the wind, came again 
more strongly. 

His breathing stopped for a min- 
ute. He knew that sound. It was an 
ominous one. 

At first, he would not admit to 
himself what it was. But as it swelled 
and dropped away again and again. 
he could not deny its meaning. With 
slow horror, he faced it—the braves 
were making ready for war. 


Fran of Indian warfare blazed up 
and spread through his mind like a 
dry brush fire. He turned to run but 
halted when he had gone a few steps. 
What would his father say? Would 
he be ashamed of his son? Would he 
ask why Matt hadn't determined the 
strength of the Indians and reported 
to Fort Drane? Would he remind 
him that this news was vital to the 
safety of white families? 

Knowing that he would, Matt 
turned reluctantly toward the sound. 
Rifle hanging in the crook of his 
arm, he moved carefully along the 
trail toward the village until he 
reached Broad Otter Creek. 

It was necessary here to hide his 
trail. So he waded a distance down- 
stream through the shallows, crept 
across on a fallen tree that spanned 
the dark current, and waded again, 
going more slowly now as the chant 
grew louder. 

Where the song swelled to a roar 
that filled the woods, he stepped 
onto the bank and worked his way 
slowly through a grove of close- 
grown elders interlaced with vines. 
From there, he could see into a 
clearing where the dance moved 
and coiled like a bright serpent. 

The hundred or so warriors were 
dressed in gay calicos*, trailing 
feathers, shells that rattled, and 
Hashing breastplates. Their faces 
were smeared with red and black 
paint. As they chanted, they stamped 
or leaped into the air. Now and then, 
a brave slashed out with his toma- 
hawk and gave a long war whoop as 
if he had struck a blow at the enemy. 
And beneath the yelling and singing, 
the drums moaned with persistent* 
rhythm. 
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Matt crouched, torn with the vio- 
lence of his feelings. These men— 
many of whom he knew—bore no re- 
semblance to themselves. He thought 
of the time he had raised a panther 
kitten, loved it, and played with it, 
only to have it turn on him as an 
enemy. So it was now with the Mika- 
sukis. 

Then he saw Little Knife, wearing 
a yellow shirt and red turban topped 
with feathers. He, too, was painted 
red and black—red for blood, black 
for death. He, too, was dancing and 
velling. 

Matt had seen enough. Scared and 
sick, he began to creep back toward 
the creek. Slowly, so as not to snap 
a twig or cause a bough to wave, he 
moved through the elders. He had 
stepped into the river shallows and 
straightened up when suddenly the 
splash ‘of running feet sounded be- 
hind him. 

He whirled. A tall, half-naked 
brave loomed above him. A toma- 
hawk flashed back. ‘then forward. 
Matt dodged the blade. lost balance. 
and careened into the water. 

With a thud the Indian was upon 
him. One long arm pinned down 
Matt’s free hand. The other shoved 
his face down through the shallows 
into the sand. He struggled to jerk 
free, but there were more Indians 
now piling onto him. His gun was 
wrenched from his hands, his shot 
pouch torn off his shoulder. 


tes dragged him out of the creek, 
strangling but still fighting. He 
fought desperately all across the 
clearing. Only when they brought 
him before a shrewd looking old 
chief, sitting cross-legged on the 
ground, did Matt stop, panting and 
glassy-eyed. This chief he had seen 
before, in a long-ago. peaceful time, 
for around the old man’s neck hung 
that rare “tooth of the great one” 
which Little Knife had envied. 

The chief held out a hand to quiet 
his braves. In Hitchiti he said, “Take 
the young warrior’s knife, and see 
what he may carry with him.” 

Matt’s captor yanked out the boy’s 
hunting knife and dipped into his 
pockets. He did not find the tooth 
tucked away in Matt’s shirt, and the 
boy faced the old chief with no 
weapons but still possessed of the 
great “medicine” supposed to live in 
the fossil. 

“Why are you here?” 
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Matt shook the water out of his 
hair and tried to answer boldly. “I 
came because of my friend, Little 
Knife.” 

The chief eyed him. “I remember 
you,” he said. “You have been among 
us before. You have hunted with 
Little Knife.” 

“Yes.” 

“You shall talk with him.” 

He asked that the boy be brought, 
and soon Little Knife was pushed 
through the crowd of warriors. 
Slender and straight-limbed, he stood 
before the chief. His tense mouth 
and gleaming black eyes held neither 
friendship nor hatred, and he made 
no attempt to smile or welcome 
Matt. 

“Speak to the white boy,” said the 
chief. “Ask him why he spies on our 
village. Ask him if he is sent by the 
white general.” 


= Knife began. His words 
were terse*. Matt was hurt by his 
friend's attitude, but he answered in 
the same manner. He had come to 
see Little Knife, he repeated. No one 
had sent him. He had been surprised 
to see the braves in war paint. 

Matt noticed that when Little 
Knife spoke of the white general. 
his face clouded with mistrust. 

“Enough,” said the chief finally. 
“Let the drums beat again. I will 
talk with my top warriors. Eagle 
Plumes shall tie the boy until we 
finish our council. Come.” 

Immediately the drums began to 
sound; the Mikasukis returned to 
their stamping and chanting. A few 
older men stayed behind. They 
waited until Eagle Plumes had 
bound Matt’s wrists with rawhide, 
then followed the chief back into 
the village. 

As Matt, trying to walk bravely. 
was led behind them, the 
Indian women kept step with him. 
shouting names and threatening him 
with sticks. The chief made no effort 
to stop them. 

Near the center of the square, the 
old man turned off at a _ palm- 
thatched house. All followed except 
Matt and Eagle Plumes, who entered 
the hut beyond. There Matt's ankles 
were bound, and he was left lying 
on a bear robe just within the open- 
fronted dwelling. Eagle Plumes kept 
guard outside. 

At first the white boy felt only 
bitterness at Little Knife’s betrayal 


along 


and a numb hopelessness. In a few 
minutes the Chief Council would re- 
turn with its verdict. They would 
not deal gently with him. Little 
Knife’s cold, closed face had told 
him that the old days were gone and 
forgotten, that the Mikasukis were 
living a new day in which friendship 
would not be extended to the white 
race. 

The sun dropped and flung deep 
shadows across the village. From 
the clearing came louder chanting 
and leaping fire-glow. 

Matt noticed that Eagle Plumes 
was interested in the ceremony. 
Each time he paced toward the 
lighted dancing ground, he went a 
little farther, craning his neck to see 
through the trees. He was bored with 
sentry duty and wanted to rejoin the 
others. 

Hope flared faintly in Matt. He 
looked around the square, saw that 
the women had drifted back to watch 
the war dance. The chief still held 
his council. If he could free himself 
and elude Eagle Plumes— 

As he glanced around the hut, 
hoping to see a knife somewhere, he 
saw only a long pipe laid across the 
rafter, clay vessels, animal hides, an 
assortment of bird wings, little bones, 
and animal tails that hung along one 
wall as if they might be part of some- 
one’s medicine bundle. To his dis- 
appointment, there were no knives, 
or any instrument which might cut 
through his bonds. 


A, HE rolled a little to one side, 
he felt a lump against his ribs. It 
startled him. He had forgotten the 
tooth. And suddenly, excitement 
flashed through him like a blinding 
bolt of lightning. 

The tooth did have power—in its 
own way. It would help him now. 

It was hard to get it out from 
under his shirt. But by raising his 
body off the floor, and pulling the 
tail from under his belt, he managed 
to shake the tooth out on the soft 
bear robe beneath him. He could 
not see the slicing edge, but he re- 
membered how it had looked when 
he had examined it near the spring. 
Time and use had blunted it—yet it 
would do. 

With stiff fingers, he found the 
edge and laid it upward. Then, care- 
fully, watching the sentry, he pressed 
down on the rawhide thongs and 
sawed them against the blade. 





It was slow work. The tooth turned 
many times, and Matt had to right 
it. Every minute he expected to see 
the chief's men emerge from the hut. 
But they did not come. 

The rawhide seemed to loosen 
Matt pressed down with a final, des- 
perate effort that brought drops of 
sweat to his face. Suddenly the 
thongs relaxed. His hands were free. 

Eagle Plumes was coming toward 
the hut. Matt kept his arms behind 
him and lay still while the sentry 
peered at his prisoner, grunted, and 
turned away. Matt reached for the 
tooth instantly and sawed through 
the thong around his ankles. 

Now was the time to go. The 
square was deserted. The sentry was 
gazing again at the war dance. 

Matt slipped the fossil tooth into 
his shirt again, got to his feet, and 
stepped out of the hut into its 
shadow. Although he trembled with 
excitement, he walked softly. Eagle 
Plumes did not turn his head. 


= gently as a pine bough 
in the wind, the boy moved toward 
the next hut, paused a moment in its 
shadow, then went on until he hac 
reached the far end of the village. 
There he faded into the forest. 

Comforting night sounds rose 
around him and drowned the faint 
noise of his footsteps: the soft hoot- 
ing of a little owl, and nearby, the 
scurry of a woodmouse. 

A trail led down to the river, and 
he followed it. ears alert for the sen- 
try’s cry if he should find his prisoner 
gone. But as Matt reached the 
stream, it was the sudden quiet that 
stabbed him. The war drums had 
died. 

The boy halted, his feet in the 
lapping water, trying to guess the 
meaning of this straining silence. As 
he stood there. a great yelling broke 
out. 

For a second he could not move. 
Then he took a huge leap across the 
shallows toward the dark center of 
the creek, dived, and swam with all 
his strength. not caring if he splashed 
or made a foaming wake, intent only 
on reaching the opposite shore. 

Back of him the hunt fanned out. 
Dogs were barking, torches flaring. 
A hound whined eagerly at the 
creek’s edge where Matt had waded 
in. Three lights moved down to the 
water. 





























































“There!” shouted a _ voice in 
Hitchiti. 

Matt’s feet struck bottom on the 
far side of .the stream, Crouching, 
only his head above water, he moved 
in toward the bank. A riflé boomed, 
and a bullet spanked across the rip- 
ples. Then another. Its ball struck 
close. 

Matt leaped to his feet. Two long 
jumps and he was on dry land, slip- 
ping into the dense undergrowth. 

More rifles sounded. Their bullets 
tore into tree trunks and cut through 
foliage. One struck Matt’s shoulder 

The rifles paused. Men in canoes 
were crossing the river lower down. 
Matt struck a trail and ran swiftly 
along it. His heart was pounding, 
and his feet seemed barely to touch 
ground. If it were not for that bullet 
in the shoulder, he could probably 
outrun them. With the wound, he 
dared not try 

Even as he made his decision, the 
strength began to ebb out of him. 
His legs turned trembly. He would 
have to hide. 

Suddenly his legs would not carry 
him at all. He sought hastily for a 
shielding thicket. In the darkness he 
could see nothing but massed 
blotches of trees. Yet something 
about the trail was familiar. That 
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shadow of vine ahead—the odd, loop- 
ing arch of that branch. It came over 
him in a flood—this was the hollow 
oak, the hiding place! 

He crawled into the small corridor 
which he and Little Knife had made 
in the brush and drew a vine across 
its entrance. Slowly, he made his 
way back into the oak and curled up 
in its shelter. Far back in the night, 
probably at the creek, the dogs were 
yelping with frustration, unable to 
pick up the trail. Inside the hollow, 
the dead, still air in which he heard 
his own hoarse breathing was like 
another world. 

Matt breathed a wordless prayer 
and put his hand on the great tooth. 
It would make a crude but effective 
weapon at close quarters. 

Again the hunt fanned out, al- 
though the dogs did not pick up the 
scent. Warriors with torches would 
be moving through the forest. They 
would be bold, for they knew he had 
no gun. 

He shivered in his wet clothes. 
The wound had begun to pain, 
throbbing in the background of his 
thoughts. He saw again Little Knife’s 
inscrutable*®* face. Would his friend 
think of the hiding place and lead 
the warriors to it? Matt could only 
wait. 
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Matt splashed for the river bank as bullets spanked across the = 
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He became aware of a sound near 
the tree. Soft moccasins padded 
against the earth, brushed the fans 
of the low palmettos. Outside the 
tree they stopped. A hand touched 
the grapevine that Matt had drawn 
across the entrance. 

He clutched the tooth and waited, 
holding his breath. Again the leaves 
rustled. A flicker of torchlight sifted 
through the scrub and brightened 
the inside of the oak. 

A voice called from farther off in 
the forest, “Have you found him. 
Little Knife>” 

It was a moment before the answer 
came from before the tree. Then it 
rang out, strong and clear, in Little 
Knife’s voice. And somehow, it re- 
minded Matt of the day thev had 
stood together before the charging 
bear, Matt with a single ball to stop 
the animal’s rush, the Indian with 
only a keen blade. 

“I cannot see him,” the voice said. 
“Let us go farther into the woods.” 


S, IORTLY before dawn, Matt crept 
out of the hollow oak and took the 
north trail. His shoulder had stopped 
bleeding, and he was stronger. The 
path was clear in the graying light. 

The Indians had hunted for him 
half the night, but at last they had 
turned back and recrossed the creek. 
The war chant was not resumed, and 
Matt fancied the dance would wait 
until the warriors moved farther 
south to another clearing which no 
white man could discover. 

In other villages, he was thinking, 
there must be war dances. Some- 
where in the wilderness, there would 
be a meeting spot for all the braves, 
where they could dance out their 
hatred together 

At a fork in the trail, he turned 
toward Fort Drane. In a few hours, 
he would be telling the army about 
the war ceremony. Then he could 
count his duty done and go home. 
His father would dress his wound, 
and perhaps he would look at him 
proudly as a father looks at a son 
who has behaved like a good fron- 
tiersman. 

He no longer carried the fossil 
tooth. Back there in the hollow tree, 
it lay in the niche where so many 
letters and small gifts had been re- 
ge iccted by Little Knife. But this gift, 
Matt knew, would be found and 


cherished. 
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RALEIGH 


Sure you can buy cheaper bikes than 
Raleigh, but 
strength, lightness, smooth perform- 


what about safety, 


ance, ease of handling, freedom 
breakdowns? These 
are so important, many cyclists would 
rather buy a second-hand Raleigh 


than ao new bike of inferior quality. 


from features 


Here are the reasons why... 


Safe front and 


fast, smooth stops. 

Light — less weight to haul around, yet 
tremendous strength where it counts 
Durable heavy chrome plating, heavy 
enamel finish withstand hard wear. 


rear brakes mean 


Complete — 
set, genuine leather saddle 


with pump, kitbag, tool- 
3-Speed Gears mean easy pedaling 
under all conditions. 

Famous Tri-Coaster Hub (optional) 
combines 3-speed gears with rear coaster 
brake 

Dynohub ST Lbital: Meer ilelalel Miceli melts) 
rear lights without batteries. 

Raleigh is Worth More When You 
Buy, Worth More When You Sell. 
Raleigh prices start from $63.75... 
Robin Hood line from $48.75 

Be Sure Your Raleigh is The Right 
Size three different frames, 19 
yee , <i with 26 wheels 
Specially designed racers available as 
well as touring models for adults, boys, girls. 


new 


’ 





Raleigh industries of America, Inc., 

Dept. 35-11 

669 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me your illustroted catalog. | am 


porticularly interested in bicycles for Boys 1) 
Girls O Adults 2 





IF YOU have any question about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines. 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Queshion Buy 


Q. 1 don't have much pep and vi- 
tality. But it seems to me that all the 
energy-giving foods are rich or fatten- 
ing. Whenever I eat rich foods, I have 
trouble either with my complexion or 
my figure. Is there a solution to my 
problem? 


A. Apparently you're confusing ener- 
gy-giving foods with high-calorie foods. 
Foods high in calories don’t necessarily 
contain the protein, vitamins and min- 
erals which you must have for pep and 
vitality. Many foods low in calories do 
contain those essential factors. For ex- 
ample, fruits milk, 
meats, eggs, non-fatty cheeses and fish 
are superb sources of the energy-giving 
food factors, yet are low in calories. 
On the other hand, so-called rich, fat- 
tening foods, like cakes 
and very 
calories, but supply little 


vegetables lean 


pies, sundaes 
high in 
the 
way of nourishment. Be sure your meals 
include plenty of protein foods and a 
liberal supply of fruits and vegetables. 
These are the that help build 
vitality, keep your complexion clear and 


similar dishes are 
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your figure good. 


QO. How many hours should a teen- 


| ager sleep? 


A. At least nine hours every night. 
You're getting enough sleep when you 
wake up refreshed. Some people re- 
quire more sleep than others. If you're 
tired when you get up, better set your 
bedtime forward an extra hour. 


Q. Quite frequently cold sores break 
out on my lips. What can I do to stop 
them? They are unsightly as well as 
uncomfortable. 


A. Better have your school nurse or 
your family doctor look at those sores. 
Sores or blisters around the lips may 
come from mouth infections, poor eat- 
ing habits, or some disturbance ir the 
body. When the lips are dry and 
cracked, they are easily irritated and 








infections may set in. Build up you 
body’s resistance to infection with 
nourishing foods, and keep hands, 
pencils, and other objects away from 
your lips and mouth. Do not apply 
medicated cream to the blisters o1 
unless recommended by 
doctor or nurse. 


sores youl 
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Foot Note. . . . Heavy dancing date 
coming up and your feet ready to “drop 
off”? Here’s a quick trick to revive tired 
feet. Put two basins in the bathtub. Fill 
one with hot water, the other with cold. 
Soak your feet in the hot water for one 
minute, then plunge them into the cold 
water for one minute. Repeat this per 
formance two or three times, ending up 
with the cold water. Dry your feet well, 
then lie down for ten or fifteen minutes 
with feet propped up. 


Air Them! 


When problems get so you can’t bear ’em 
Take a tip—get out and air ’em 
Fifteen minutes of brisk walking 
Does more good than noisy squawking! 


hauming Table Typs 


“Tuss” McLaugh- 
rey, Head Football 
Coach, Dartmouth 
College, says: 

“The basis for 
great athletic 
achievement is 
clean, 
living. A good ath 
lete must develop 


wholesome 


“Tuss’” McLaughrey 


a good strong body 
through plenty of rest and wholesome 
food. It is not necessary to be faddish 
about food. All that is required is a 
well-balanced diet, with plenty of milk 
except before strenuous exercise. Greasy 
foods and pastries should especially be 
avoided. 

“Size and strength in themselves are 
not sufficient for an athlete. When the 
body is well developed, the next step 
is to learn how to control it, which in 
turn becomes skill. Every great ath- 
lete knows that his body will function 
for him only if he takes the right care 
of it.” 











They Yell Themselves “Horse” 


HEN Alan Ameche puts a pigskin 

under his arm and starts plowing 
for the “promised land,” it’s every man 
for himself! The Wisconsin fullback 
packs 212 pounds of muscle on a 6’ 
frame—and he can run! Everything he 
hits falls down. Since making the 
varsity as a freshman back in 1951, 


Ameche has gained nearly two miles ~ 


of ground! 

There’s nothing fancy about his style. 
He gets the ball and bang!—he plows 
right over you. He doesn’t even bend 
over and lower his head, in approved 
fullback fashion. He stands straight up 
—high-stepping and sun-fishing like a 
mean rodeo bronc. That odd running 
style has earned him the nickname of 
‘The Horse.” 

“The Horse” learned his pigskin 
‘oats” at Kenosha, Wisc. He played 
touch football at Washington Junior 
H. S., then put in three great years of 
varsity ball at Bradford High. The 1950 
team he starred on was one of the great- 
est ever developed in the state. It won 
ill its eight games, scoring 361 points 
to its rivals’ 61. Alan set a conference 
scoring record of 108 points and aver- 
aged 7.8 yards per carry. 

Though football earned him. state- 
wide fame, Alan was just as great in 
track. He copped the state shot-put 
crown with a toss of 50’ 9” and later 
set a city record of 53’ 4”. He also 
paced sixth in the 100-yard state finals, 
and ran on,.the 880-yard relay team 
that finished seventh. 

Upon his graduation trom high 
school, dozens of colleges made him 
all sorts of offers. Coach Leahy of 
Notre Dame visited him personally. But 
Alan stood firm—he had always wanted 
to go to his state university and no- 
body could talk him out of it. 

“The Horse” is a quiet, modest sort 


of fellow with brown eyes and bristly. 


dark-brown hair. He isn’t the least 
bit sensitive about his long, sharp nose. 
In fact, he explains that his stand-up 
running style and long nose give him 
the opportunity to “stab the defense to 
death.” 

Alan married his high school sweet- 
heart in 1952 and is father of two 
husky sons, Brian and Alan. His fa- 
vorite movie stars are Gary Cooper and 
Marilyn Monroe. His favorite school 
subject is anatomy and his favorite 
singer is Liberace. 

“The Horse” is widely respected for 
his strength. In fact, he once won a 
Golden Gloves boxing title without 
striking a blow! It happened in Kenosha 
back in 1949. When Alan filed his en- 
try in the light heavyweight novice 





division, all his rivals dropped out— 
and Alan was awarded the title by de- 
fault! 


SHORT SHOTS 


> It happened in downtown Detroit 
during a showing of that cornball epic, 
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Demetrius and the Gladiators. Deme- 
trius had just slain three tigers in hand- 
to-hand combat. As the third beast 
rolled over and died, a baseball fan in 
the audience turned to his buddy. 
“Cripes,” he snorted, “the Tigers lose 
three in a row again!” 
—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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knocks out 


“enemy” planes quick as 1-2-3 











NIKE is the name of a guided missile 
defense weapon developed for the Army 
by the Bell System. Here's how it works: 
when an “enemy” plane is spotted, 
NIKE picks up its course with radar. 





Once in the air, the missile is guided 
toward the target, even if it zigzags, 
by 300 electronic “brain cells” in the 
ground control system. The missile it- 
self is built by Douglas Aircraft. 











The moment the target gets within 
range, the NIKE missile is fired. Rocket 
boosters send it skyward faster than the 
speed of sound. 


The NIKE missile is about 20 feet 
long and oné™foot in diameter. Its 
control system fills several van-type 
trailers with a complicated maze of 
more than a million and a half dif- 
ferent parts. 


It called for special skill and knowl- 
edge to build this defense against 
possible enemy attack. That’s why 
the Army turned the job over to 
Bell telephone engineers and scien- 
tists—the same men whose everyday 
job is to bring you and your family 
better and better telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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LOOK! BIG SAVINGS ON 
TOP-NOTCH POCKET-SIZE 
BOOKS LIKE THESE 








36 books only 22¢ each — 13 books only 31¢ each — 5 books only 44¢ each 


Take a look at this terrific list of books for every taste and inter 
est, bargain-priced to make your money go a long way! Fiction, 
humor, “how-to” books, sports yarns, animal tales—they’re all 
here for your holiday reading pleasure. And there’s good news 
for Christmas shoppers, too! This year your gift buying can be 
easier and more fun than ever before. No more need to puzzle 
over presents for parents, uncles, aunts, brothers, sisters and 
friends. Remember. good books are always welcome gifts. So why 


. TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, Dana 22v¢ 
Mutiny, brutality, courage on high seas. 


2. THE CHILL, E. C. Bentley 22¢ 
Spine-tingling tale of underworld plot 

3. FOREST PATROL, Jim Kjelgaard 22¢ 
Ranger fights killer bears, poachers 

4. JIM DAVIS: SMUGGLERS’ CAPTIVE 22¢ 
Thrilling chases aboard raiders’ ship 

5. WINGED MYSTERY, Alan Gregg 22¢ 
Border Patrol cracks important case 

6. STRANGERS IN THE DESERT, Russell 22¢ 


Adventure in a ghost town’s dusty mines. 


. THE DELICATE APE, D. Hughes 22¢ 
Thrilling tale of international intrigue 


~~ 


8. CALENDAR OF CRIME, Ellery Queen 22¢ 
Twelve baffling mysteries—oa best-chiller! 

9. KOREA’S HEROES, Bruce Jacobs 22¢ 
Inspiring feats of 20 Medal of Honor winners. 

10. TWO HANDS & A KNIFE, Miller 22¢ 


Harrowing struggle for survival in woods 


11. NO OTHER WHITE MEN, Julia Davis 22¢ 
Adventure with famed explorers Lewis & Clark 


12. STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER 22¢ 
Don Morgan seeks fortune as a fur trapper. 

13. GENGHIS KHAN, Harold Lamb 22¢ 
Fabulous tale of a barbarian Mongo! warlord 

14. SCARFACE, Andre Norton 220 
Swashbuckling adventure on the Spanish Main. 

15. THE MOONSTONE, Wilkie Collins ale 
A ‘must’ for every detectiye story fan! 

16. THE SHIP, C. S. Forester 3l¢ 
High-speed naval action; non-stop reading! 

17. SUBMARINE!, Comdr. E. L. Beach 3l¢ 


First-hand account of under-sea warfare 


LAUGH 2 AND SHORT STORIES 


18. DENNIS THE MENACE, Hank Ketcham 22¢ 
Fun with America’s mischief-master! 


19. BERTIE MAKES A BREAK, Felsen 22¢ 
Popular author scores a laugh-laden hit 

20. MIRACLE ON 34TH STREET, Davies 22¢ 
Heart-warming Christmas story; famous movie. 

21. ANIMAL TALES, Finch-Dirlam 22¢ 
Best, funniest shorts from Scholastic 

22. HIT PARADE OF SHORT STORIES 22¢ 


Twelve hits rated tops by Scholastic readers 
23. POCKET BOOK OF WESTERN STORIES 22¢ 
Roaring tales by top-notch western writers. 


24. INDIAN COUNTRY, Dorothy M. Johnson 31¢ 
Vivid, authentic tales of the wilderness. 


25. FIGHTING COACH, Jackson V. Scholz 22¢ 
Behind the scenes with winning football team 

26. LIGHTNING ON ICE, Philip Harkins 22¢ 
Jack Taylor stars in world’s fastest game. 

27. BAT BOY OF THE GIANTS, Garreau 22¢ 
Big-league baseball from the inside 

28. BASEBALL FOR EVERYONE, J. DiMaggio 22¢ 
“How-to-do-it’ tips from the great DiMag. 

29. KINGS OF THE ROAD, Ken Purdy 44. 


Dramatic stories of world-famous drivers. 


R GIRLS 


30. A GIRL CAN DREAM, Betty Cavanna 22v 
Aviation yarn by teen-agers’ favorite author. 


31. THE LITTLE PRINCESSES, Crawford 22¢ 
Glimpses of Britain's Royal Family. 

32. LITTLE WOMEN, Lovisa M. Alcott 3le¢ 
Three famous girls growing up in Concord. 

33. BALLET, George Amberg 440 


Authoritative history of ballet in America. 


tURDES 


20GS & WESTERNS 


34. HUSKY, Rutherford Montgomery 22¢ 
Adventure-packed yarn of the frozen North. 
35. SILVERTIP’S CHASE, Max Brand 22¢ 
Outlaw wolf carries gold mine secret 

36. COWBOY, Ross Santee 22¢ 
Life and times of a Texas cowhand 

37. WHITE FANG, Jack London 3le¢ 


Wolf-dog’s bitter fight for survival 
38. SADDLE BY STARLIGHT, Luke Short 3l¢ 


Raw, gripping tale of frontier action 
SCIENCE FICTION 
39. SANDS OF MARS, Arthur C. Clarke 22¢ 


Fascinating story of tomorrow—on Mars! 


40. DESTINATION: UNIVERSE, van Vogt 22¢ 
Top-notch tales by ace science fiction writer. 
41. LIFE ON OTHER WORLDS, Jones 3le 

Theories, findings on life in the future 
PERSONA Yr, SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
42. BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head 22¢ 


Last word on manners, dating, clothes, etc. 


43. HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL!, Gay Head 22¢ 


What every freshman—and senior—should know. 


44, TAB CROSSWORD PUZZLES 22¢ 
Fifty original brain-ticklers from Scholastic. 
45. MERRIAM-WEBSTER POCKET DIC. 31¢ 


Ideal look-it-up book for your home library. 


This offer expires February 1, 1954 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


not make out your Christmas list now, and see how many names 
you can check off by selecting books from the list below? Choose 
the books you want, and get your classmates to do the same so 
as to make up the 20-book minimum order required. IMPOR- 
TANT! Christmas is only a few weeks away, and filling orders and 
shipping books takes time during this busy season, so be sure 
to order early! (See “How to Order.”) To insure delivery in time 
for Christmas, orders should be sent not later than November 20. 


46. POCKET WORLD ATLAS 3l¢ 
174 pages of accurate, detailed maps. 

47. SPANISH THROUGH PICTURES 3l¢ 
Learn a language the new, easy way! 

48. SPANISH DICTIONARY 3l¢ 
30,000 words, idioms, plus pronunciation key. 


49. BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS a4 


New edition of the world-famous treasury. 


~LERD 


50. LOST HORIZON, James Hilton 22¢ 


Famous novel of life in hidden Shangri-La. 
51. ANNE FRANK’S DIARY 22¢ 


Moving account of Holland under the Nazis. 
52. THE SEA AROUND US, Rachel Carson 31¢ 
Fascinating mogic and mysteries of the ocean. 
53. THE SILVER CHALICE, Costain 44c 
Epic of the Cup of the Last Supper. 


54. OUT OF THIS WORLD, L. Thomas, Jr. 440 
Adventure in the Forbidden Land of Tibet 


HOW TO ORDER 


Encircle the number for each book you 
want on the coupon below. Numbers in 
black represent 22¢ books; numbers in red 
represent 31¢ books; numbers in red with 
an asterisk (*) represent 44¢ books. Clip 
the coupon and hand it to your teacher. 





TO MY TEACHER: 


I'd like to order the books circled below 
at the special discount rate for quantity 
orders. If enough members of the class 
are interested so that a minimum order of 
20 books can be made up, I’d appreciate 
it if you'd order the books for us, using 
the order form inserted in this week's 
Teacher Edition. Thank you. 
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Right “This Way 


A boy from Klicktot, Wash. 


, SAYS: 


I never seem to get my homework 
done in the evenings. I mean to—but 
other things keep popping up! How can 
I manage it? 


The saving that “there’s 
place for everything” 
here! Youll get better results if you 
work at the time and the same 
place every evening. For instance: if 
you do your homework tomorrow be- 
tween four and six o'clock, don’t put it 
off till eight the day after. 
day between four and six. 

Now for the place. Find a quiet spot 
in your home. Make sure it has a good 
reading light, plenty of elbow 
and as few distractions 
Save television and 
they definitely don’t mix well 
homework. If friends call or come to 
see you, tell them frankly that you're 
busy and you'll talk to them later. Let 
them laugh. You'll have the last laugh 
when you're free for a movie later that 
evening while they plugging 
at the books. 


a time and 
really applies 


same 


Do it every 


room, 
as possible. 
later- 

with 


radio for 


sit home 
away 


This question comes from a girl in 


Blackfork, Ark.: 


How can I lose weight without injur- 
ing my health? Must I see a doctor? 


That depends on how much “losing” 
you want to do. If you just want to take 
off a few excess pounds, all you’ve got 
to do is watch your diet carefully. In- 
stead of eating two or three slices of 
bread for dinner, stop at one. Give up 
those between-meal snacks. Go lightly 
on the starchy Get plenty of 
exercise 


foods. 
every day. 

On the other hand, if you have a real 
weight problem, you'd better consult 
your doctor. Starving yourself is not the 
answer. It can be Nor will 
exercises help, unless they're the proper 
ones. Get the doctor’s go-ahead before 
you try drastic reducing. 


dangerous. 


A boy 
Union, N. J 


from Washington School, 


., wants to know: 


Is it better for a boy to ask a girl for 
a date over the tele phone, or when he 
sees her at school? 


It doesn’t usually make any differ- 
ence, so do whichever you prefer. If 
you're talking with a girl at school and 
want to ask her for a date, go ahead 
and ask her. But if you don’t see the 
girl at school, then cal] her up to ask 
for the date. 


-_ el 
_ ed —_—— — 
ee —_—_— 
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RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
~How cbout more work? 


090909 
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Student’s Name_____—- 


NOSE FOR NEWS 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. 
points for each. Total, 36 


Score six 
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The letter 
marks the 

a. Ruhr Valley. 

b. Saar Territory 

c. Rock of Gibraltar. 


A on the map above 


2. The two nations which have set- 
tled their quarrel over this area are 
a. Luxembourg and France. 
b. France and Germany. 
c. Germany and Luxembourg. 


3. The world’s longest 
drive” 


“pay-as-you- 
road has been opened in 

a. New York. 

b. Florida. 


ce. California. 


The 1954 Nobel Prize for 


cine was awarded to three 


medi- 


a. Russian scientists. 

b. German scientists. 

c. U. S. scientists. 

They won the prize for develop- 
ing ways of growing 

a. the polio virus. 


b. tasty seaweed. 
c. giant herbs. 


6. From now on, 
be celebrated as 


11 will 


November 


a. Veterans Day. 
b. United Nations Day. 
c. United States Day. 


Mv score 


2. ABOUT ATOMS 


Write in the correct word to com- 
plete each sentence. Choose the words 
from the list in boldface. Score four 
points each. Total, 28 


|. The energy which explodes atom 


bombs comes from 


atoms. 


2. The first atomic bomb ever used 


in war was dropped on 


| ____ refused 
to join in the U.N. plan to control 
atomic energy. 


4. The most deadly. weapon in the 


world is a super-bomb made from 


———— atoms. 
5. The a mi achine in which controlled 
atomic explosions take place is called a 


§. All atomic materials in the U. S. 


are controlled by 





7. Thick concrete or lead shields are 
built around the machines in which 
atoms are split to protect people against 


Hiroshima, hydrogen, private indus- 
try, oxygen, transistor, radioactive rays, 
zine, nuclear reactor, Berlin, uranium, 
Russians, Atomic Energy Commission. 


My score 


3. ATOMIC PAY DIRT 


Put T in front of the true statements, 
F in front of gs ones. Score six points 
each. Total, 


_l. One er the most important 
metal mining regions of the U. S. is the 
Colorado Plateau. 

2. There, the nation’s richest de- 
posits of uranium are being found. 
3. Most of the uranium lies on the 
surface of the ground. 

4. Asa result of this uranium rush, 
Moab, Utah, has become a boom town. 

_5. Some of its prospectors have 
grown wealthy in the last few years. 

6. Jack Turner of Moab, Utah, is 
a hard-working prospector. 


Mv score Total score_ 








Proof Positive 


Betty: “How did Mother find out you 
didn’t take a bath?” 
Bill: “I forgot to wet the soap.” 


James Noel Higdon, Pleasanton, Tes 


Not Too Bright 


Tom: “What's your son going to be 
when he gets out of school?” 
Sam: “Very, very old.” 
Myra Sue Ticktin, Field School, Chicago, IN. 


Athletic Pair 


William: “Mom gave me these golf 
socks.” 
Eddie: “Are those golf socks?” 
William: “I think so. They have 18 
holes in them.” 
Lorretia Nichols, Rocky 


ite Md.) tc HS 


Hearty Appetite 


George: “Doesn't it make you angry 
when a girl is slow getting ready to zo 
out to dinner with you?” 

Kenneth: “It sure does. The longer 
she takes, the hungrier she gets.” 

Carol Anne LaHaye. Leonville (La.) @.8 




















FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS 


LAST LINE OF THE 


There was a young fellow named Pete 
Who discovered a wonderful treat. 

So he went to the store 

And cried, “Give me more!” 
Example: 

It was Planters he wanted to eat! 


READ THESE PLANTERS PEANUTS 
CONTEST RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty may com- 
pete. 


2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters bag, wrapper or 
label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page write 
your name, age, home address, city, and stato. 
Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture te your 
entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y., to 


PICTURE AND FILL IN THE 
LIMERICK BELOW! 


orrive by midnight, Feb. 22, 1955. No entries 
accepted after that date. 
5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct list of 10 mistakes, and whose lim- 
ericks are considered best by the judges. 
The judges’ decision is final. Winners wii! 
be announced in the issue of this magazine — 
of April 27, 1955, as well as by direct mail. 
No other acknowledgement of entries will be 
made. In the event of a tie for any prize 
offered, a prize identical with that tied for will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 


231 PRIZES! 


- $35.00 
- $25.00 
- $15.00 





Ist prize... 
2nd prize... 
3rd prize... 






4th prize (3) . . $10.00 each 
Sth prize (5) . . $ 5.00 each 
6th prize (20) . $ 1.00 each 
200 Honorable Mentions— 
two 8-oz. vacuum-packed 
tins of Planters Peanuts. 

















Hay, Hay 


City Slicker: “Say, Clark, what does 
your son do in the city?” 

Farmer Clark: “He's a bootblack.” 

City Slicker: “I see. You make hay 
while the son shines.” 


Marjorie Braun, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Mr. Fix-it 


Mrs. Smith: “John, wake up. I hear a 
mouse squeaking.” 
Mr. Smith ‘drowsily): “I'll oil it first 
thing in the morning.” 
Naomi Weichter, Austin, Tex 


Joke of the Week 


John: “Have you ever seen a six-dol- 
lar bill?” 

Bud: “No. Have you?” 

John: “Yes. We got one from our 


doctor this morning.” 


Joan Flowerday, Waterford Jr. H.8., Pontiac, Mich 


Send in Your Jokes 


“Some Fun” is your own joke col- 
umn. You may send in your favorite 
jokes and if we publish one of them 
you will receive a JSA (Junior Scholas- 
tic Achievement) button. When you 
send in jokes be sure you give the name 
of your school in addition to your own 
name and address. Send jokes to JSA 
Club, Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N.Y. 





SPOT THE DOTS 


You'll probably have fifty spots be- 
fore your eyes before you spot the an- 
swer to this puzzle. Right now, you 
should be seeing twenty-five spots be- 
low. If you look at these spots carefully, 
you will notice that they form sixteen 
small squares. Now see if you can re- 
move four spots (by scratching them 
out), so that no single small square re- 
mains. 


Now try it in triangles. As you see 
the large triangle of spots below con- 
tains nine smaller triangles. Remove 
four spots, so that no small triangle 
remains. 


Answers next week. 
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WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


impede. In Roman times, many 
people owned slaves. Owners left 
their slaves unchained when they 
thought they could not or would not 
escape. 

But the Roman slave owners real- 
that when their slaves were 
working in the fields or woods, they 
might try to run away. Therefore, 
chains were often hung on these 
slaves’ feet. And when a slave was 
sent to stand by the door of his mas- 
ters house, he was chained to a post. 

The Latin word that meant “I 
put chains on the feet” was impedio. 
It came from two words—in, which 
meant “on or upon,” and pedis, which 
meant “foot.” The person who had 


ized 





fetters on his feet was prevented 
from doing what he wanted to do. 


So impede came to signify “hamper” | 


or “hinder.” The thing that hinders 
is called an impediment. 


It’s Your Move 


Ped- is found in several forms: 
pod-, pedi-, pedo-, -pod, -ped, -pede. 
Listed below are five words formed 
from ped. Write in the space before 


each word in Column I, the number | 


of the Column II words that mean 
the same. 


Column J 
a. pedigree 
b. pedestal 
c. pedestrian 
d. centipede 
_e. tripod 
Column II 
1. ancestry 
2. person who goes on foot 
3. a wormlike animal 
4. a stand with three legs 
5. the base of a tall vase, lamp, ete. 





STARRED ** WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined or 
pronounced here. 


calico (KAL-ih-koe; a as in “at”). 
Noun. Originally calico meant cotton 
cloth which was made in India or the 
Far East. Now it means any cheap cot- 
ton cloth decorated with a figured pat- 
tern. 

claim form. Noun. A sort of applica- 
tion blank which must be filled out by 
persons who want government land. 

ermine (UR-mihn; u as in “urn”). 
Noun. A white fur obtained from a kind 
of weasel which lives in the north and 
has a coat which turns white in winter. 

fabulous (FAB-u-luhs; first u as in 
“unite”). Adjective. Astonishing, ex- 
traordinary, or unbelievable, like a 
character in a fable. 

fossil (FOSS-ihl). Noun. The remains 
of an animal or plant which lived a long 
time ago, or its shape, as preserved in 
rocks of the earth’s crust. 

guided missile. Noun. A weapon 
which can be launched to travel long 
distances through the air, with the 
course of its flight controlled by special 
instruments. These instruments may be 
radar devices built into the missile to 
guide it to the target. Or the missile 


may be controlled by radio from the 
place where the weapon was launched. 

inscrutable (in-SKROO-ta-buhl; a as 
in “sofa”). Adjective. Impossible to see 
through or understand. 

jargon (JAR-gohn; a as in “arm”). 
Confused language or jumble of words 
which are hard to understand. 

niche (rhymes with “itch”). Noun. A 
gap or opening, such as a hollowed-out 
place in a wall where an object can be 
placed or hidden. 

persistent (per-SIHS-tent). Adjective 
describing something which can’t be 
stopped or destroyed. 

polio virus. Tiny bundles of poison- 
ous chemicals which cause the disease 
polio (infantile paralysis). 

squander (SKWOHN-der). Verb. To 
spend wastefully. 

terse (TURS; u as in “urn”). Adjec- 
tive. Short, brief, to the point. 

transistor (tran-Z]HS-ter). Noun. An 
instrument made of a bit of a substance 
called germanium. This material con- 
ducts electricity. Transistors can be used 
as substitutes for vacuum tubes like 
those in your radio. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Hiroshima (HE-roe-SHE-ma; a as in 
“sofa’”). 








BOYS’ CAGER 


Molded suction sole 
Extra-thick heel cushion 
Full-breathing duck uppers 
Ventilating pull-proof eyelets 
Washable 
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GIRLS’ CHAMPION OXFORD 


Crepe-type sole 

Duo-Life counter and bind 
Full-breathing duck uppers 
Pull-proof eyelets 
Washable 


White, blue, red, brown, faded 
blue denim ‘ 
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Junior Writers 





The Circus Ponies 


Under the great big circus tent 

In the center ring, 

The circus ponies dance and prance 
As cute as anything. 


They're all dressed up in ribbons and 
roses. 

They're brushed down slick from thei: 
tails to their noses. 

“They can do tricks,” 

And I saw one pony stand on his head. 


the trainer said. 


The silly clowns were scared and fled 

But the little ponies just played dead. 

They didn’t switch a tail nor eye 

But lay real quiet when we passed by. 
Sandra Noll, Grade 6 


Carson City (Mich.) Public School 
Teacher, Mrs. E. Vance 


Flowers 


I love the fragrance of Howers 
Don’t you? 
Roses and violets 
And iris too. 
But also the tulip bright and gay 
And the morning glories which ex 
plode each day 
And also the lilies which smell so sweet 
And lilacs that 


grow so tall and neat 








Fill nail and screw holes. 
Make hundreds of repairs 
with Plastic Wood—handles 
like putty, hardens into 
wood—will not crack, chip 
or peel 


Neco ‘PLASTIC WOOD’ 
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416 PICTURES FREE! 


NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 


5 For the first time — sensational pictures 
of your favorite muvie stars in professional 
high gloss finish. Special super-duper offer: 


20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 
FREE ‘A1atoc with 416 pictures 
meme STARS with your order 
DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. 03 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 6, N.Y, 


EXOTIC ORIENTAL COLLECTION! 


105 all different stamps from Borneo, Hong Keng, 
Malaya, Sarawak, Korea, Japan ami many other 
strange countries of the Far East plus free booklet 
and bargain lists. All for only 10¢ to new approval 
customers 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO 
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And the sunflower so tall and trim 
And also the lovely sweet William. 
Although I've named only a few 
Believe me I still do 
Love the fragrance of all Howers 
Don't you? 
Bertha Rose Foster, Grade 8 


Jeffersontown (Ky.) School 
Teacher, Mrs. Sweeney 


Stars 


The stars are shining in the sky at night, 

Shining and gleaming like a beautiful 
light. 

They shine like diamonds in a beautiful 
case— 

Shining above; black skies to embrace. 


They twinkle and shine in the skies up‘ 


above; 
They stand as a symbol of beauty and 
love. 
Each by itself; yet not alone in the sky 
Gazing upon us so timid and shy. 
If they were on earth; pray, 
would they say? 
If they were to live here day after day? 
What is it like just to wander up there? 
Floating around in the night’s cool air? 
So happy and free; they ever will shine 
On all that is yours and all that is mine. 


what 


Jerilyn Wolfe, Grade 7 
State Laboratory School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Teacher, Mr. E. Ford 





Taming the Atom 


Continued from page 8) 


100,000 homes. By 1958 we will prob- 
ably have five atomic power plants in 
operation. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, a 
U. S. Government agency, owns all 
uranium. This commission also controls 
production and use of atomic energy. 
A law passed this summer by Congress 
gives private industry a chance to get 
into the atomic energy business, too. 
The law allows private industry to get 
atomic materials by renting them from 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Pri- 
vate businessmen can build factories of 
their own to use these materials. 

Atomic energy has this advantage: it 
can be produced almost anywhere. An 
atomic plant could be built on top of a 
mouitain or in the middle of a desert. 
That is because such small amounts of 
uraniiim fuel are needed. You could 
carry a year’s supply in a small truck or 
a helicopter. So atomic energy could 
provide electricity for countries that 
lack coal and oil and waterpower. But 
atomic energy can do more than just 
provide electricity. The atom also has 
many other peaceful uses (see p. 9). 

The U. S. knows this. We have in- 
vited the nations to join us in develop- 
ing new peacetime uses for atomic en- 
ergy. Five nations already have decided 
to join this “atomic pool.” 





Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button 


ae 


A GOALIE’S GET-UP. By Louise Sloan, 
Dickson (Alberta) School, Canada. 





Sg Rs 
HAPPY DALMATIAN. Photo taken by 
Claude Marx of P.S. 90, Queens, N. Y. 





OH—MY ACHING BACK! Picture taken 
by Robert Orr and Jimmy Tavarozzi, 
George Ford School, Detroit, Michigan. 
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PRESIDENTIAL 





QUIZ- 
WORD 


This President, who 
was murdered while 
in office, was born 
on Nov. 19, 183%. 
Definitions marked 
by star (*) tell you 
more about him. 
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PNG i @)->.) 
1. Animal’s foot. - 
* 4. This President studied — — — in 
college. 
7. An automobile which is always for 
hire. 
* 8. Our President was born in the state 
of — — — -. 
10. To handle or use a tool or weapon. 
(Rhymes with “yield.” ) 
12. In addition 13. Upon. 
14. A human limb. 
16. Editor (abbrev.). 
7. Prefix meaning “three” as in 
“_ — —angle.” 
19. Advertisement (abbrev.). 
21. Pennsylvania (abbrev.). 
22. Rhode Island (abbrev.). 
23. Short for Thomas. 
24. Money charged for a service 
26. You and I. 
27. It’s long, thin, made of wood, and 
used for sliding on snow. 29. Like. 
31. A busy little insect. 
33. Precious gem sometimes found in 
oysters. 
35. Part of a house. 
37. -—--—--- of-the-valley. 
*38. This President belonged to the 
— — — party (abbrev.). 
39. Opposite of “wet.” 
1. What a painter uses. 
- 2. Used to chop down trees. 
* 3. Our President graduated from this 


college at Williamstown, Mass., in 
1856. 
. Behold! 
. Exclamation expressing pleasure or 
surprise. 
6. These come from the fermented 
juice of grapes. 
7. One plus one. 9. Not even. | 
1l. Prefix meaning “away from” as in 
“— — duct.” 
*15. James A. 
President of the U. S. 
18. Railroad Post Office (abbrev.). 
20. Cease living. 


Ot 


23. High male singing voice. 

25. The — — — — — bird catches the 
worm, 

°26. He distinguished himself as a gen- 
eral in the — — — between the States. | 

28. Kitchen Police (abbrev.). 

30. Crafty 32. Part of the foot. 


34. You breathe this. 
36. Military Police (abbrev.). 


Answers this week in Teacher's Guide; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to Nov. 3 Quiz-word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-dug; 4-alas; 8-anon.; 10-Polk; | 
ll-rival; 13-spy; 14-Kt.; 15-vases; 17-tames; 
18-melee; 19-ct.; 21-wax; 22-smile; 24-Adam; 
; 27-rest; 28-syn. 
: 1-dark; 2-unit; 3-Gov.; 4-A.P.; 5- 
loses; 6-Alps; 7-sky; 9-Naval; 12-lames; 16- 
seems; 17-Texas; 18-made; 19-Clay; 20-Tenn.; 
2l1-war; 23-its; 25-mt. 


NEW MOVIES 


Wi Tops, don’t miss. iA Good 
“i Fair. “Save your money 





wvee-A STAR IS BORN (Warners). 
Here is the biggest, most lavish musi- 
cal yet placed before the CinemaScope 
cameras. It tells the dramatic story of 
a drunken actor who discovers and mar- 
ries a talented singer. As her fame in- 
creases, his goes down. But though the 
show closes on this tragic note, its 
three-hour running time is brightened 
throughout by Judy Garland’s shimmer- | 
ing personality, Whether singing or giv- 
ing out emotion, hers is a wonderful 
performance. 
The supporting cast, headed by 
James Mason and Jack Carson, is also-+ 
outstanding. Genuine Hollywood back- 
grounds add greatly to the film’s fasci- 
nation. It’s possible that A Star Is Born 
may bea bit toc much of a good thing, 
but one can readily understand why ; 
the producers didn’t want to cut it. 


wMMHANSEL AND GRETEL ( Myer- 
berg). Puppets are always fun to watch, 
and in this film especially so. Without 
either strings or wires, they move just 
like little people. Even their faces are 
expressive and alive. Through them | 
this ever-popular fairy tale comes | 
charmingly to life—including the wicked | 
witch, the gingerbread children and all | 
the animals. It’s based on the 60-year- 
old Humperdinck opera, always a fa- 
vorite at Christmas-time. Its release | 
now is especially appropriate. 
















Just wait till you taste a CLARK 
BAR! There’s a chewy caramel 


center .. . yummy peanut butter 
honeycomb .. . and a rich melt- 
in-your-mouth coating. M-m-m, 
better with every bite! It’s great 
for that “hungry” feeling after 
school .. . or any time. Try one 
today. You'll love CLARK BAR, 
too! 


OX / FOR LOPS OF PEPL 


Put “zoom” in that tackle 
or “zip” in that pass with 
- a CLARK ZAG NUT BAR! 
\\———" Loaded with energy-giv- 
— ing coramel, peanut 


_ butter honeycomb and 
—™—— rich, golden coconut. 
Good? You bet! 


tHe vo. t. CLARK company 


Pittsburgh 12, Pa. » Evanston, Ill. 








COUNCIL 


wrhen 
you mean 


A council is a group of persons gathered together to consider a 
problem or make a decision. Counsel has several meanings (including “lawyer’’) 
which you ought to look up in the dictionary, just to keep in practice! 


You ought to look up friendly MR. PEANUT, too. He’s the jolly fellow you see on the 
label of every PLANTERS product. He stands for flavor, freshness, and goodness— 

three things that PLANTERS aways stands for. This is true whether you buy the 
famous 5c bag of salted peanuts .. . the tasty, crunchy Jumbo Block Peanut Bar... or 
the smooth, creamy jarful of PLANTERS Peanut Butter. Better still, try all three—today! 
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C Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students . 
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WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 10 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Guests today 
include the architect Emmet Smith and 
Margaret Bourke-White, prize-winning 
photographer. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Seal 
Island,” Walt Disney’s Academy Award- 
winning feature will be presented in 
its entirety. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best of Broadway: 
Ethel Merman, singing star of hit 
musicals and Hollywood films, recreates 
her original role in the musical com- 
edy, “Panama Hattie.” Miss Merman 
portrays Hattie Maloney in her ro- 
mantic involvement with the scion of 
an old-line Philadelphia family. The 
music and lyrics are by Cole Porter. 

10:45 p.m. (ABC) A special program 
commemorating the first 100 years of 
the YWCA World Fellowship move- 
ment. Howard University’s Cathedral 
Choir will provide a portion of the 
musical background for the program. 


THURSDAY NOVEMBER 11 


7:00 am. (NBC-TV) Today: In comme- 
moration of Veterans Day, the camera 
crew visits Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: Dorothy 
Maguire and Franchot Tone co-star in 
an adaptation of Aldous Huxley’s noted 
story, “The Giaconda Smile,” with 
Eduard Franz in a featured role. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Play- 
house: David Niven plays the part of 
a confidence man who establishes a 
bogus home for underprivileged chil- 
dren to qualify for a philanthropist’s 
million-dollar grant, in “Vote of Con- 
fidence.” 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “The Road 
Ahead” features Rory Calhoun, Faith 
Domergue and Paul Langton. The story 
concerns a displaced person’s struggle 
to adjust himself to his new homeland. 
It’s not until he finds a friend in a 
fellow “expectant father” that he be- 
gins to feel at home again. 

(ABC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “One Sun- 
day Afternoon.” A full-hour adapta- 
tion of the stage play by James Hagen. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS) General Lemuel C. 
Shepherd, Chief of the U. S. Marine 
Corps, speaks on patriotism in an ad- 
dress to honor veterans of all wars. 
The talk is in commemoration of Vet- 
erans Day, formerly known as Armis- 
tice Day. 


FRIDAY NOVEMBER 12 


6:15 p.m. (CBS) U.N.—On the Record: 
Michael Hayward summarizes events 
of the week at United Nations head- 
quarters in New York. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
“Midnight Haul” is a melodrama about 
a truck driver who breaks up a hi- 
jacking ring. Kevin McCarthy and K. 
T. Stevens are starred. 

11:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Chronoscope: Inter- 
views with figures in the news by a 
panel of editors led by Larry LeSueur. 

Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
feature. 


SATURDAY NOVEMBER 13 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: A report on the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Agronomy from St. Paul, Minn. 

2:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) What in the World: 
Ernest Dodge, director of the Peabody 
Museum, is the guest of the panel in 
this archaeological guessing game. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Youth Takes a Stand: 
Discussion by high school youngsters 
of a current issue. 

5:30 p.m. (ABC) Labor-Management 
Series: Two 15-minute portions, pre- 
senting both sides of the labor-man- 
agement picture. 


7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wizard: 
Mr. Wizard and Buzz investigate what 
happens when two or more forces 
working in different directions are put 
together. (WRCA-TV shows this pro- 
gram the following Saturday at 4:30 
p.m.) 

(NBC) Heart of the News: A half- 
hour program of depth reporting into 
one news story. Henry Cassidy is on- 
the-air Editor. 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Chicago Theatre of the 
Air: Margaret Roberts, Davis Cunning- 
ham and Raymond Sharp sing the 
leads in an adaptation of the popular 
“La Boheme.” 


SUNDAY NOVEMBER 14 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Today’s book is a volume from Carl 
Sandburg’s monumental work on Ab- 
raham Lincoln. Bruce Catton, editor of 
“The American Heritage,” discusses 
“The Prairie Years.” 

12:00 noon (DuMont) N. ¥. Times Youth 
Forum: Can Régional Treaties Serve the 
Aims of the United Nations?” Guest is 
Dr. Eelco van Kleffens, President of 
the UN’s General Assembly. The topic 
for November 28 will be “Is the Goal 
of American Education Being Met?” 
The guest will be Harold C. McClellan, 
President of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC) Eternal Light: “Educa- 
tion of a Labor Leader” is a drama- 
tized portrait of Samuel Gompers. 

(NBC-TV) American Inventory: The 
Sloan Foundation’s adult education 
series is now presented in a new dra- 
matic format. 

1:00 p.m. (CBS) Man’s Right to Knowl.- 
edge: This week’s guest is Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, world-famed psychiatrist. 
The topic will be “Human Organiza- 
tion—Physical Well-being.” 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) N. Y. Philharmonic 
Symphony: Roy Harris, the distin- 
guished American composer, has com- 
pleted a short orchestral work, “Sym- 
phonic Epigram,” to honor the 25th 
year of these broadcasts. The composi- 
tion will be performed by the: orches- 
tra under the baton of Dmitri Mitrop- 
oulos. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC) Weekend: A two-hour 
“spread” with a Sunday newspaper 
format. The latest news and features 
from Hollywood, the theatre, Wash- 
ington, and the international scene with 
Merrill Mueller, Earl Godwin, Elmo 
Roper, Leon Pearson, John Lardner, 
and others. 

(CBS-TV) Now and Then: Dr. Frank 
Baxter, Professor of English at the 
University of Southern California, dis- 
courses on books and culture. 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: “The 
New Industrial Revolution” concerns 
the little-noticed revolution that is 
taking place in the industrial plants of 
the country, spearheaded by scientists 
and engineers in the new field of 
automation. This revolution involves 
the use of robots and automata, ma- 
chines provided with eyes, ears, chemi- 
cal senses, and brains to help run the 
plants and factories of the country. 
Two of the robots which will be shown 
—Felix the Moth and Dr. Shannon’s 
Mouse—are sure to attract unusual at- 
tention. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: A dramatization from the life 
of John Adams entitled “A Matter of 
Principle.” 


5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Background: A pro- - 


file of the city of Detroit, subtitled 
“Prediction of Things to Come in 1955.” 
Joseph C. Harsch and W. W. Chaplin 
present an analysis of the bellwether 
automobile industry, considered 

many to be the barometer of America’s 
economic health. They will show filmed 


interviews with workers, union offi- 
cials, and executives. Among the latter 
will be Henry Ford; John Nance, head 
of the new Studebaker-Packard com- 
bine; and Harlow Curtice, President of 
General Motors. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 
Helen Hayes stars in “Dr. Rebecca,” a 
dramatization of the life of Dr. Rebecca 
Dorsey, the famous woman pioneer 
doctor, who died recently at age 96 
after having made more than 4,000 de- 
liveries. 

(CBS-TV) You Are There: News- 
men and commentators in a re-enact- 
ment of one of the most colorful mo- 
ments of English history, “Lord Nelson 
at Trafalgar.” 

7:30 p.m. (DuMont) Opera Cameos: Popu- 
larized adaptations of familiar operas. 
Tonight, “La Boheme.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco Playhouse: 
This week’s drama is an original story 
by Mark Brandel dealing with the 
problem of delinquent youth; it shows 
how one youngster, finding no author- 
ity at home, gets into trouble so that 
he will be taken in hand by the law, 
his substitute for family. 


MONDAY NOVEMBER 15 


8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Producers’ Show- 
case: Joseph Cotten and Margaret Sul- 
lavan co-star in a 90-minute adaptation 
of the Pulitzer Prize-winning play, 
“State of the Union.” This is the real- 
istic story of an honest man induced 
into an ambition to become President 
of the United States. His sensitive and 
sensible wife realizes the price both 
must pay, spiritually and practically, 
in the name of politics, if he is to be 
jockeyed into the nomination. The play 
delineates the powerful behind-the- 
scenes machinations of political bosses 
in their sometimes frantic quest for 
victory. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC & ABC-TV) Firestone 
Hour: Roberta Peters, coloratura so- 
prano, is featured. Howard Barlow 
conducts. oe 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: Pianist 
Clifford Curzon is the guest soloist. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: The second and concluding 
installment of Victor Hugo’s “The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Let 
Me Go, Lover” is a mystery play about 
an all-night disc jockey who suspects 
that his apartment is being used in 
his absence by a fugitive. 


TUESDAY NOVEMBER 16 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca: In “John Yankee,” eight British 
soldiers fire into a Boston mob and are 
accused of murder. Their defense is 
conducted by young John Adams who 
risks his reputation as one of the lead- 
ers of the American Revolution on his 
a in the soldiers’ right to a fair 
trial. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: “Can Germany Be an Effective 
Ally?” Marquis Childs, author and 
columnist, will be one of two speakers. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Armstrong’s Circle 
Theatre: An original teledrama by 
Irving Elman about two social misfits, 
a boy and his uncle. An understanding 
judge, sympathetic to their needs, 
allows them to stay together and 
gradually they learn to work together 
at making a Cosme for themselves. 

(ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: Ruth Hussey 
and Louis Jourdan star in “Warm 
Clay.” The story deals with a house- 
wife with artistic inclinations and some 
talent, who at first rebels against do- 
mesticity but later learns to use her 
artistry through daily self-expression 
with her children, her home decorat- 
ing, and her cooking. 
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NEW BOOKS 


On Public Affairs and Education 


Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent, by Henry 
Steele Commuager. Oxford University 
Press, N. Y. 155 pp., $2.50. 


Few voices have been as loud and 
clear in their defense of civil liberties 
as that of Henry Steele Commager. A 
professor of history at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Commager has written and 
lectured extensively here and abroad on 
the American mind. His thesis is that 
we have more to fear from those who 
would suppress criticism of our institu- 
tions than we have from the critics, 
even ff they be Communists. Those who 
believe that the present danger from in- 
ternal communism is too great to permit 
traditional observance of the Bill of 
Rights will find Commager’s conclusions 
unacceptable. 


In expanded and revised essays which 
have appeared in widely circulated 
journals, Dr. Commager examines the 
necessity for freedom and experimenta- 
tion in ideas. In hard-hitting articles on 
“guilt by association” and what consti- 
tutes loyalty to America, Commager 
draws upon his intensive knowledge of 
American history to flay those who set 
themselves up as judges of voluntary 
associations and “those who would im- 
pose upon us a new concept of loyalty. 
... “We should not forget,” he writes, 
“that our tradition is one of protest and 
revolt, and it is stultifying to celebrate 
the rebels of the past—Jefferson and 
Paine, Emerson and Thoreau—while we 
silence the rebels of the present.” 


The Art of Advocacy, by Lloyd Paul 
Stryker. Simon and Schuster, N. Y. 
306 pp., $5. 


Lloyd Paul Stryker is a practicing 
attorney whose resourcefulness and dra- 
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Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party at the Conventions 
of The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
November 25-27, 1954 
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matic instinct marks him as an outstand- 
ing member of the bar today. The basis 
for the present volume was “fourteen 
lectures before the Yale Law School.” 

Stryker’s own scholarship offers sufti- 
cient proof that he respects the learned 
lawyer. But closer to his heart is the 
pleader who knows human nature and 
can with artistry alert a jury with his 
opening address, develop his case by 
determined cross-examination, and tie 
the legal package firmly with his closing 
summary. The spirited way in which he 
recalls the exploits of Webster, Choate, 
Lincoln, the late Justice Robert Jackson, 
and the great English advocates, may 
send more inspired lawyers to the crimi- 
nal courts. 

Stryker points the way to sounder 
justice in chapters which range from the 
preparation of cases to the defense of 
unpopular causes. His experience and 
fund of anecdotes is so varied that 
there is never a dull moment from the 
first “Hear ye!” 


Moscow, by Theodor Plievier. Double- 
day, N. Y. 318 pp., $3.95. 


The sound and stench of war is so 
strong in the pages of Plievier’s latest 
novel that another holocaust becomes 
unthinkable. At the same time it offers 
no ground for believing that there is any- 
thing to choose between the two brands 
of totalitarianism that are locked in 
combat—the Nazi and the Communist. 

The action starts with the German 
thrust toward Moscow on June 22, 
1941, and ends with the approach of 
the New Year. 

Plievier is the German author whose 
Stalingrad, published here in 1948, was 
compared with All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front. He has offered us a stark 
study of the minds and behavior of the 
Russian peasant, townsman, soldier, 
and officialdom at a time when the 
Russians were being overrun and an-, 
nihilated. In a parallel canvas, he has 
confined himself to the German military 
mind from private to general officer. 
But there is little in this almost unre- 
lieved story of depravity and terror to 
suggest peace on earth or good will 
toward men. 


Government, U.S.A.: A Comprehensive 
Review, by John Jay Daly. Reese 
Press, Baltimore, Md. 111 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Daly, a Washington journalist, 
who has long reported on various phases 
of the Government at close range, wants 
all Americans, young and old, to know 
more about it. He has written a pleas- 
ant and unpretentious little book telling 
the story of the various departments 
and the national capital. It is factually 
accurate but too elementary for a high 
school text. 

—Howarp L. HurwiTZ ¢ 














